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October  Advertising  in  Chicago 


The  dominance  of  The  Daily  News  in  the  six-day  field 
is  strikingly  revealed  in  the  following  statement  of 
display  advertising  for  the  month  of  October,  1920: 


Automobiles  ... 

The  Daily  News,  87,635  lines. 

•  Next  highest  score,  55,707  lines. 

Churches  .... 

The  Daily  News,  5,915  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  1,208  lines. 

Clothing  .... 

The  Daily  News,  278,515  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  248,040  lines. 

Department  Stores  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  524,635  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  384,234  lines. 

Educational  .... 

The  Daily  News,  8,458  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  7,098  lines. 

Out  of  the  Loop  Stores  - 

The  Daily  News,  64,736  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  19,037  lines. 

Furniture  .  -  .  . 

The  Daily  News,  68,563  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  41,262  lines. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 


Hotels  and  Restaurants  the  daily  news 

The  Daily  News,  5,225  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  4,742  lines. 


Next  highest  score,  4,742  lines. 

Household  Utilities 

The  Daily  News,  12,492  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  9,061  lines. 


FIRST!  Musical  Instruments 


6  days  against  6 


The  Daily  News,  42,217  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  40,217  lines. 


HRST! 


6  days  against  7 


The  Daily  News,  23,506  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  22,830  lines. 


FIRST!  ^*'r*'*" 


6  days  against  6 


HRST! 

6  days  against  7 

HRST! 

6  days  against  6 


Total  Display  Advertising 

The  Daily  News,  1,362,088  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  920,124  lines. 


The  Daily  News,  14,665  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  11,619  lines. 

Real  Estate  .  . 

The  Daily  News,  15,275  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  11,286  lines. 


The  Daily  News,  38,096  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  32,926  lines. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


HRST! 

6  days  against  6 


m  NEARLY  EVERY  IMPORTANT  CLASSIFICATION 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  FIRST  in  Chicago 

(Figures  furnished  by  Advertising  Record  Co.,  an  independent  audit  service  subscribed  to  by  all 

Chicago  newspapers.) 
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Buyers  For  Everything 

But  they  want  to  know  the 
NAME  behind  the  goods  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 


New  England  people  will  buy  any¬ 
thing  onee,  if  powerfully  advertised 
and  generally  distributed. 

Afterwards  it  is  up  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  establish  them  in  the  habit  of 
asking  for  his  goods  by  name  and  be¬ 
ing  able  to  obtain  them  when  they  ask 
for  them. 

He  can  do  this  by  advertising  regular¬ 
ly  in  the  newspapers,  keeping  the  lines 
of  distribution  open,  maintaining  the 
quality  of  his  goods. 

This  list  of  daily  newspapers  will  take 
his  word  into  the  homes. 


These  papers  will  introduce 
you  to  the  right  people 

MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  8,605,522. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

’Attleboro  Bun  . 

-..(E) 

4,805 

.0275 

.0175 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. ..  (S) 

897,414 

.55 

.55 

Boston  American  . 

...(E) 

801,595 

.50 

.50 

Boston  Globe  . 

(MAE) 

285,189 

.40 

.40  . 

Boston  Globe  . 

....(S) 

849,003 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

...(M) 

422,631 

.60 

.60 

Boston  Post  . 

,...(S) 

880,461 

.55 

.55 

Boston  Record  . 

...(E) 

43,258 

.20 

.20 

’Boston  Transcript  . 

...(E) 

33,211 

.20 

.20 

•Fall  River  Herald  . 

...(E) 

10,898 

.035 

.085 

Fltcbbnrs  Sentinel  . 

...(E) 

8,817 

.05 

.085 

’Haverhill  Gazette  . 

...(E) 

14,587 

.055 

.04 

Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

15,196 

.055 

.04 

t^Lynn  Telerram-Mewa  . 

.(EAS) 

15,677 

.05 

.05 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  .. 

(MAE) 

17,858 

.045 

.045 

Kew  Bedford  Standard  Mercury 

(MAE) 

28,938 

.07 

.07 

Salem  Hews  . 

...(E) 

19,687 

.09 

.07 

’Worcester  Telerram  . . . 

...(M) 

85,511 

.18 

.10 

’Worcester  Telecram  . . . 

....(8) 

40.031 

.15 

.12 

MAINE— Population,  762,787, 

Bancor  Daily  Commeroial 

l...(E) 

14,895 

.0425$ 

.085 

’Portland  Daily  Press.... 

(MAS) 

15,629 

.04 

.04 

’Portland  Express  . 

...(E) 

24,058 

.09 

.07 

’Portland  Telecram  . . . . 

....(S) 

22.136 

.09 

.07 

NEW  KAMPBEIRE— Population,  500,510, 

’Concord  Daily  Patriot. . 

(MAE) 

3,443 

.02 

.02 

Keene  Sentinel  . 

...(E) 

8,181 

.03 

.02 

’Manohester  Union-Leader. (MAE) 

25,564 

.08$ 

.06 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population, 

652,885. 

Newport  Daily  News... 

...(E) 

6,155 

.03357 

.02928 

’Pawtucket  Times  . 

...(E) 

28,308 

.06 

.05 

t^Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily 

Times 

(Arctic)  . 

...(E) 

2,130 

.021429 

.021429 

’Providence  Bulletin.... 

....(E) 

56,416 

.135 

.185 

’Providence  Journal  . . . . 

...(M) 

31,885 

.08 

.08 

’Providence  Journal  . . , 

....(8) 

48,224 

.12 

.12 

’Providence  Tribune  ... 

...(E) 

24.688 

.10 

.09 

Westerly  Sun  . 

...(E) 

4,529 

.025 

.025 

Woonsocket  Call  . 

....(E) 

18,201 

.04 

.04 

VERMONT— Population,  861,205. 

’Barre  Times  . 

...(E) 

6,862 

.025 

.02 

Bnrlincton  Daily  Ne wi . . 

...(E) 

7,010 

.04 

.08 

’Burlincton  Free  Press . . 

...(M) 

10,828 

.05 

.05 

’Rutland  Herald  . 

...(M) 

8,866 

.04 

.04 

St,  Johnsbury  Caledonian  and 

Newport  Record  . 

...(E) 

2,790 

.018 

.018 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,138,086. 

Bridceport  Post-Telecram. 

..(EAM) 

52,188 

.115 

.11 

Bridgeport  Post  . 

....(S) 

16,658 

.065 

.06 

’’Hartford  Courant  . 

(MAS) 

29,893 

.07-.09$ 

.07-.09 

Hartford  Times  . 

...(E) 

38,117 

.10 

.10 

New  Haven  Register.... 

.  (EAS) 

29,861 

.09 

.08 

New  London  Day . 

...(E) 

10,468 

.06 

.045 

t^Norwich  Evening  Record.. (E) 

8,850 

.025 

.015 

Norwalk  Hour  . . . 

...(E) 

8.426 

.025 

.025 

’Stamford  Advocate  .... 

....(E) 

7,705 

.0875 

.08 

’Waterbury  Republican 

....(M) 

12,158 

.05 

.04 

’Waterbury  Republican 

...(8) 

12,301 

.05 

.04 

OoTornment  Statementa,  October  1st,  1920, 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
tRate  on  8,000  lines. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  ''tatement,  April  1st.  1920. 
^Government  Statements,  April  1st.  1920. 
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Who  Knows 

What  the  Northwest  Buys? 


Many  a  traveler  standing  in  the  Union  Station 
at  Minneapolis  has  remarked  the  throngs 
of  people  to  be  seen  there  toward  the  close 
of  every  business  day,  making  their  way  to  the 
outbound  trains. 

The  crowd  has  the  air  of  one  turning  homeward 
from  a  holiday  in  the  city.  More  are  laden  with 
parcels  than  with  hand  baggage.  It  is  as  if  the  sub¬ 
urban  traffic  of  some  vast  metropolis  were  stream¬ 
ing  through. 

And  in  'a  sense  it  is  such  a  traffic,  but  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  usual  by  the  fact  that  the  suburb 
to  which  it  is  destined  is  500  miles  wide.  So  great 
is  the  territory  of  which  Minneapolis  is  the  visiting 
and  shopping  center,  as  well  as  the  regular  market. 

IF  you  could  look  into  all  those  bundles  and 
packages  of  every  description  going  aboard  in 
their  owners’  arms,  you  would  have  a  fairly 
accurate  cross  section  of  the  wants  and  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  American  Northwest.  Nearly  every- 
tliing  tliat  is  easily  portable  is  represented  here, 
from  the  collapsible  go-cart  for  the  toddler  at  home, 
to  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  basket  of  fruit,  a  coil  of  spray 
hose,  or  a  keen,  new  ploughshare. 

And  if  you  had  a  business  interest  in  selling  any 
article  of  use  or  luxury  to  the  people  of  this  section, 
close  study  would  reveal  to  you  that  the  things  they 
buy  exhibit  certain  preferences,  mounting  to  a  vol¬ 
ume  demand  for  brands  that  to  them  represent  cer¬ 
tain  qualities,  designs,  and  even  flavors.  You  would 
find  their  choices  represent  not  indiscriminate  buying 
but  well  defined  reasons. 

For  instance,  there  is  something  in  the  thin,  dry 
atmosphere  of  this  region  that  seems  to  induce 
a  healthy  craving  for  fruit  acids.  The  result  is 
that  the  commission  houses  of  Minneapolis  sell  as 
much  California  deciduous  fruit  as  any  other  five 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  outside  of  Chicago.  One  firm  has 
a  record  of  distributing  forty  carloads  of  grapes  in 
a  single  day. 


Similarlj",  climatic  factors  influence  a  lot  of  the 
buying.  In  our  brief  but  intense  summers  there  is 
a  tremendous  call  for  summer  drinks.  From  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  May  15,  our  furnaces  are  going,  and 
this  eight  months’  furnace  season  suggests  a  real 
market  here  for  manufacturers  of  stoves  and  fur¬ 
naces  and  heating  systems.  Brick  is  in  growing 
demand  for  warmer  construction.  Automobile  robes 
and  driving  gloves  are  bought  in  this  territory  not 
to  keep  out  the  dust  but  to  keep  in  the  warmth. 

Though  small  in  themselves,  these  facts,  like 
the  packages  in  the  travelers’  arms,  are  the 
surface  indications  of  a  great  business  trufli, 
which  is,  that  the  life  of  this  prosperous  section  has 
to  be  understood  by  the  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  who  would  succeed  in  business  here.  They 
suggest  the  value  of  knowing  in  advance,  and  as 
definitely  as  possible,  whether  your  product  fits  in 
with  Northwest  tastes  and  needs. 

One,  of  the  strong  points  of  THE  MINNE¬ 
APOLIS  JOURNAL  as  the  leading  advertising 
medium  of  this  section  is  that  it  knows  what  North¬ 
west  men  and  women  buy,  knows  it  as  well  as  if  it 
opened  every  package  and  every  freight  car,  and 
noted  its  contents.  This  knowledge  is  the  product 
of  much  more  tha*n  long,  close  study  of  these  peo¬ 
ple’s  buying  habits;  it  is  the  product  of  serving 
them,  living  with  them,  and  being  one  of  them. 

IN  your  efforts  to  win  business  in  the  Northwest, 
you  can  employ  the  intimate  understanding 
which  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL  has 
of  these  people  and  the  full  confidence  that  they 
have  in  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL. 
Through  its  service  of  advice.  The  Journal  will  help 
you,  definitely,  on  your  own  particular  problem. 
Through  its  advertising  columns  your  business  mes¬ 
sages  will  have  the  respectful  and  resultful  attention 
of  a  numerous  and  prosperous  people  who  regard 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  newspaper  of  the  American  Northwest. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 


Since  1878— An  Americaii  Newspaper 


CopTiight  1920,  by  The  Minneapolis  Journal 
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City 

Population 

1,823,779 


SEAL  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Separate 

Dwellings 

390,000 


That  the  people  of 

Philadelphia 

Appreciate  the  endeavors  of 


THE  BULLETIN 

To  give  them  all  of  the  news  of  the  day  as  fairly,  as  exactly  and  as  impartially 
as  it  can  he  laid  before  them,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  ‘‘The 
Bulletin”  is  a  household  word  in  practically  every  home  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  vicinity. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  hy  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody” 
reads — 

The  Bulletin 


Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  If  1920,  as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  488,151  copies  a  day. 

The  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the 
date  of  publication — by  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World 
Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone,  Beekman  4330. 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  NAMED  FOR  JOSEPH  MEDILL 

Chicago  Tribune  Honors  Founder,  Co-operating  with  Northwestern  University — Courses  in  Chicago 

for  Active  Workers  and  in  Evanston  for  Beginners 


/’HiCAGO. — Joseph  Medill,  country 
farmer  boy,  whose  education,  gained 
by  the  light  of  the  family  fireside,  fitted 
him  to  found  and  become  famous  as 
a  fearless  and  brilliant  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  named  as  the 
patron  of  a  new  school  of  journalism  to 
be  established  by  the  newspaper  he  built 
and  the  faculty  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Evanston.  Men  now  employed 
on  Chicago  newspapers,  as  well  as  be¬ 
ginners,  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  school 
and  every  Chicago  newspaper  has  agreed 
to  give  full  co-op- 
eration,  throwing 
their  editorial 


rooms  open  as 
practical  labora¬ 
tories  for  the 
students.  The  new 
school,  which  will 
be  opened  in  the 
Spring,  will  be  the 
only  metropolitan 
newspaper  training 
institution  west  of 
Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  the  Alleghenies. 

The  plan  of  the 
school,  while  not  complete,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  enough  to  make  possible  the 
following  announcement : 

Afternoon  and  evening  classes  will  be 
estal)lished  in  Northwestern  University 
building.  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets,  for 
the  convenience  of  newspaper  workers  in 
Chicago.  This  will  comprise  a  four 
year  cour,se  for  the  men  now  actively 
engaged  on  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
and  other  periodicals. 

There  will  also  be  a  school  at  Evans¬ 
ton  for  beginners  in  journalism  who  con¬ 
template  newspaper  careers.  This  will 
be  a  two  year  course  and  will  be 
exhaustive. 

Practical  Newspaper  Man  as  Dean 

President  Walter  Dill  Scott  will  an¬ 
nounce  shortly  the  name  of  the  head  of 
the  new  school  as  well  as  the  faculty 
members.  The  dean  will  be  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  all  departments  of 
newspaper  creation,  and  his  assistants 
will  lie  men  at  present  active  in  that  field. 
The  editors  of  the  Tribune  have  made 
no  suggestions  as  to  faculty  or  dean  and 
the  university  will  have  free  hand  here 
as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the  school. 

“The  purpose  of  the  school  will  be 
to  provide  a  definite,  practical,  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  those  who  wish  to 
enter  this  field  of  professional  activity, 
as  well  as  for  those  already  engaged 
in  it,’’  President  Scott  said. 

“The  profession  of  journalism  is  one 
of  vital  importance  in  its  influence  upon 
public  opinion  and  upon  the  minds  and 
character  of  mankind.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  Joseph  Medill  school  to 
make  better  journalists.  These,  in  turn. 


will  produce  better  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals. 

“The  curriculum  will  include  three 
types  pf  courses  of  instruction.  First, 
those  familiarizing  the  student  with 
present  day  social,  economic,  and  po¬ 
litical  problems  and  the  general  held  of 
literature.  Second,  those  which  will  de¬ 
velop  his  power  of  clear  and  effective 
expression.  Third,  those  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  training  in  the  actual  technique  and 
practice  of  modern  journalism. 

“For  the  third  type  of  courses  the 
Medill  school  will  offer  unusual  advan¬ 
tages  because  of  the  co-operation  which 
is  to  be  provided  by  the  Chicago  press. 

“Professional  education  for  journal¬ 
ists  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  It  has  already  justified  itself.  We 
are  convinced  that  through  this  new 
school  a  large  contribution  will  be  made 
to  the  profession  and  to  the  general  piib- 
fic  welfare. 

“Instruction  will  be  offered  on  two 
plans,  corresponding  to  the  present 
method  of  conducting  courses  m  the 
school  of  commerce.  For  full  time  day 
.students  on  the  Evanston  campus,  the 
work  in  journalism  will  constitute  one 
of  the  two  year  curricula  of  the  school 
•)f  commerce  for  students  who  have  first 
completed  two  years  of  liberal  arts  work. 

“For  those  who  are  employed  during 
the  day,  work  will  be  offered  in  late 
afternoon  and  evening  courses  m  the 
university  building  in  Chicago.’’ 

Prospective  students  wishing  further 
details  may  get  them  from  Dean  Heil¬ 
man  of  the  school  of  commerce  in  the 
univer.sity  building  at  Lake  and  Dear¬ 
born  streets. 

“The  school  was  named  for  Joseph 
Medill,  that  his  ideals  of  journalism 
may  be  perpetuated,’’  said  Col.  R.  R. 


McCormick,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Tribune. 

“To  the  best  ideals  of  the  newspaper 
profession  that  tradition  has  given  us  the 
Joseph  Medill  School  of  Journalism  will 
seek  to  add  the  best  of  the  modern  ideas 
and  ideals. 

“American  newspapers  have  grown 
since  the  days  of  Joseph  Medill,  have 
grown  in  size  and  scope  and  the  service 
they  render.  They  have  become  better 
organized  for  the  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  of  news.  They  cover  the  world 
today,  whereas  in  the  last  century  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with  local 
news  and  advertising — the  doings  of  the 
city  and  the  nation  in  which  they  cir¬ 
culated. 

“The  Best  Newspaper  City’’ 

“Joseph  Medill,  dying,  asked:  ‘What’s 
the  news?’  It  was  the  question  he  asked 
most  frequently  in  life.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  newspaper  man  of  today  is 
always  asking. 

“And  the  school  named  after  the  great 
newspaper  man  will  teach  the  student 
what  is  news  and  how  to  get  it;  and 
how  to  write  it  when  he  gets  it.  It  will 
teach  him  the  newspaper  business  thor¬ 
oughly  and  in  a  practical  way.  It  will 
give  him  instruction  in  advertising,  cir¬ 
culating,  auditing,  art  work,  and  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  th^  profession,  as  well  as  in 
writing  and  editing.’’ 

“The  student  of  this  school  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  best  thought  and  practice  not 
only  of  the  Tribune,  but  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  and  the  best  papers 
of  other  cities,’’  said  Joseffh  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson,  co-editor  of  the  Tribune.  “He 
will  have  access  to  the  newspaper  offices 
in  the  best  newspaper  city  in  the  world ; 
he  will  compare  one  paper  with  another 


and  learn  which  is  the  better,  and  why. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pulitzer  school  in  New  York,  all 
.-\merican  schools  of  journalism  arc  situ¬ 
ated  in  small  college  towns.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  school  in  a  great  newspaper 
city  like  Chicago  are  obvious  because  the 
student  instead  of  studying  the  theory  is 
studying  the  jxractice  of  the  newspaper 
game.  To  use  some  large  words  he  will 
study  the  newspaper  profession  induc¬ 
tively  instead  of  deductively. 

“He  will  make  a  close  study  ot  what 
is  being  done  today  in  the  big  newspaper 
offices  and  from 
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these  studies  he 
will  draw  his 
conclusions  as  to 
what  he  ought  to 
do. 

“In  schools  sit¬ 
uated  in  small 
towns  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the 
deductive  method 
of  instruction.  In 
other  words,  a 
student  is  given 

his  premises  as  Patterson 

to  the  best  news¬ 
paper  practices  and  from  these  prem¬ 
ises  by  a  system  of  reasoning  he  draws 
his  own  conclusions.  The  Joseph  Medill 
school,  so  I  am  informed  by  President 
Scott  of  Northwestern  university,  in¬ 
tends  to  avail  itself  continuously  of  the 
offers  so  generously  made  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Chicago  to  give  students  of  the 
school  access  to  their  plants. 

“Furthermore,  the  active  heads  of 
newspaper  departments  will  be  invited 
to  lecture  to  the  students  on  their  re¬ 
spective  specialties. 

“I  know  that  the  various  specialists  in 
the  Tribune  will  be  glad  to  give  perhaps 
one  lecture  apiece  each  year  to  students 
at  this  institution,  and  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  specialists  and  executives  in  the 
other  newspapers  in  this  city,  as  well  as 
in  other  citie.s,  will  offer  their  services  in 
the  same  fashion.’’ 

Medill  Wa»  His  Own  School 

Joseph  Medill,  who  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  March  16,  1899,  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  newspaper  man  Chicago 
has  ever  known. 

He  was  born  April  6,  1823,  in  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  and  when  he  was  9  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  a  farm  in 
Ohio. 

Like  many  another  farm  boy,  he  found 
life  a  struggle,  and  education  difficult. 
He  attended  the  district  school,  but  only 
in  the  winter,  when  there  was  no  plow¬ 
ing,  or  planting,  or  harvesting,  or  going 
to  market  with  produce.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  books.  It  is  said  that, 
like  .\braham  Lincoln,  he  lacked  books 
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himself,  but  ran  through  every  volume 
in  the  library  of  a  neighbor.  And,  de¬ 
spite  all  obstacles,  he  managed  to  get  an 
education,  and  a  good  one. 

He  studied  law  while  he  taught  school 
— and,  having  whipped  the  biggest  boy, 
had  no  further  trouble  as  a  teacher.  As 
for  the  girls,  he  married  one  of  them. 
And  while  he  studied  law  he  also  set 
type,  inked  rollers,  and  ground  out  papers 
for  two  newspapers  who  were  opposed 
to  each  other.  So  when  he  became  a 
lawyer,  he  was  also  an  editor  and  printer. 

He  practiced  law  for  almost  three 
years,  then,  in  1849,  he  found  means  to 
buy  a  newspaper. 

“The  law  lingered  a  little  while  to 
reclaim  the  recusant,”  he  said,  "but  he 
had  tasted  the  delight  of  Franklin’s 
nectar,  and  he  never  returned.” 

Mr.  Medill  called  his  paper  the 
Coshocton  Republican,  and  with  its  aid 
the  Republicans  carried  the  county  for 
the  first  time.  Two  years  later  he  sold 
out  and  founded  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

His  editorials  in  this  paper  attracted 
the  attention  and  won  the  friendship 
of  Horace  Greeley,  and  it  was  Greeley 
who  told  him  “Go  west,  young  man,  go 
west,”  and  Medill  went  west — to  Chicago, 
then  a  city  of  16,000,  with  seven  or  eight 
newspapers. 

“Irr  the  winter  of  1854-55,  Mr.  Medill 
received  a  call  from  Capt.  J.  D.  Webster, 
later  a  general  and  chief  of  Grant’s  staff 
at  Shiloh,”  says  one  biography  “Capt. 
Webster  owned  an  interest  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  wanted  a  managing 
editor.  It  was  a  change  for  the  young 
Ohioan  from  the  more  metropolitan 
Cleveland  to  the  turmoil  of  the  prairie 
metropolis,  but  he  liked  it  because  he 
foresaw  a  great  city  to  be  built  out  of 
that  quagmire  near  the  head  of  the  lake. 
He  Iwught  an  interest  in  the  Tribune, 
and  before  that  transaction  was  con¬ 
summated  met  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray  of  Galena, 
who  bore  a  letter  from  Horace  Greeley 
urging  Medill  to  join  Ray  in  starting 
a  new  paper  in  Chicago.” 

Dr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Medill  met  in  the 
old  Tremont  house — now  the  downtown 
building  of  the  Northwestern  university, 
and  the  home  of  the  “part  time”  classes 
of  the  Joseph  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Dr.  Ray  bought  into  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Medill  sold  his  interest  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader  to  Edwin  Cowles  and  a 
brother  of  the  latter,  Alfred  Cowles, 
came  to  Chicago  and  bought  a  third  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Tribune. 

Pres*  Ran  by  Pony  Power 

The  paper  had  a  drculation  of  1,000 
daily  and  was  printed  on  an  Adams 
press,  the  first  power  press  ever  brought 
to  Chicago. 

The  power  was  supplied  by  a  pony 
that  went  round  and  round  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  an  old  time  thrashing  mill,  in  an 
empty  lot  outside  the  editorial  office. 
That  was  in  1855. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Medill,  the  Tribune  had  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  Republican  politics  and  began 
to  support  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
then  “a  gawky,  joke,  telling,  ill  dressed, 
modest,  astute  country  lawyer  who  had 
some  business  in  Chicago  courts.”  He 
liked  to  climb  the  stairs  to  the  office  of 
Joseph  Medill  and  sit  with  his  feet  on 
the  edge  of  the  editor's  desk  and  talk. 

Joseph  Medill  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chicago  after  the  great  fire  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  city 
council  after  his  death  “he  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  service  to  this  municipality  in 
its  highest  office”  and  gave  the  city  “a 
systematic,  efficient,  and  successful  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

Of  Mr.  Medill,  the  man,  one  of  his 
contemporaries  said: 

"His  early  education  home  training. 


struggles  with  poverty  .  .  .  gave  him  a 
ruggedness  of  character,  determination 
of  purpose,  and  unyielding  will  that  for 
the  period  during  which  he  dominated 
the  political  thought  of  the  west  and 
northwest  was  absolutely  needed  to  be 
successful.” 

A  poor  boy  on  a  farm,  a  lawyer,  a 
teacher,  but  always  a  newspaper  man, 
and  a  big  one. 

His  dying  words  tell  the  story: 

“What’s  the  news?” 


THE  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 


International  Price  Is  Unchanged  for 
First  Quarter  of  1921 

The  International  Paper  Company,  in  a 
notice  .sent  to  customers  this  week,  a 
copy  of  which  is  reproduced  on  this 
page,  announced  that  its  price  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1921  would  be  $6.50  per 
cwt.  f.  o.  b.  mill  on  carload  lots  to  con¬ 
tract  customers.  This  is  the  same  price 
that  now  prevails  on  that  company’s 
contracts. 

While  untrue  stories  that  Germany 
has  placed  an  embargo  on  newsprint  for 
export  are  still  in  circulation  foreign 
paper  is  playing  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  American  market. 

Frank  A.  Munsey  has  stated  that  he 
has  contracted  for  20,000  tons  of  German 
newsprint  and  representatives  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  say  that  he  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  60,000  tons  of  foreign  news¬ 
print  and  has  been  offered  100,000  addi¬ 
tional  tons  at  a  price  below  the  generally 
made  .American  quotations.  The  Hearst 
publications  have  placed  their  needs  at 
250,000  tons  for  1921. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  the 
New  York  Times  will  receive  its  tonnage 
from  new  machines  that  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  for  it  in  Canada.  With  these 
three  big  users  out  of  the  American 
market  the  future  looks  bright  for  all 
-American  publishers. 

The  McKittrick  Trading  Company  de¬ 
nies  that  they  are  offering  any  Swedish 
newsprint  at  6%  cents  as  stated  in  Editor 
&  PuBiJSHER  last  week,  but  J.  &  J.  Scott, 
who  made  several  sales  of  German  news¬ 
print  last  week  at  5.90  are  this  week 
offering  3,000  tons  of  the  best  grade 
Swedish  newsprint  at  6-)4  c.  i.  f.  New 
York. 


TRACING  RUMELY  CASH 
TO  GERMAN  SOURCE 


Trial  in  New  York  of  Former  Evening 
Mail  Owner  in  Second  Week,  with 
U.  S.  Authorities  Still  Pre¬ 
senting  Evidence 


By  Frank  I.  Cadwallader 

A  second  week  has  been  consumed  by 
the  Government  in  presenting  its  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  that  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  S.  Walter  Kaufmann  and 
Norvin  R.  Lindheim  are  guilty,  as 
charged  in  the  indictment,  of  violating 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  .Act,  in 
having  failed  to  report  the  enemy  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Evening  Mail,  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodiati.  The  trial  is  being 
held  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
before  Judge  William  I.  Grubb.  Harold 
Harper  and  Hugh  Alcorn  have  charge  for 
the  United  States  as  special  Attorneys- 
General,  while  Stephen  C.  Baldwin  and 
Frederick  J.  Powell  appear  for  Dr. 
Rumely,  and  Max  D.  Steuer  for  the 
two  lawyer  co-defendants. 

Frederick  A.  Borgemeister,  who  was 
an  accountant  in  the  German  Fiscal 
Agency,  at  45  Broadway,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  under  the  examination 
of  Harold  Harper,  special  Government 
counsel,  testified  to  various  facts  which 
tended  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  previ¬ 
ous  witnesses.  Thus,  he  told  of  Dr. 
Heinrich  F.  .Albert’s  having  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Lindheim  in  January,  1916,  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  a  check 
for  $75,000  for  services  in  the  matter 
of  the  Mail  and  Express. 

That  would  tally  with  Leo  Waller- 
stein’s  account  of  being  supplied  with 
currency  to  that  amount  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock  of  the  S.  S.  McClure 
Newspaper  Corporation,  which  published 
the  paper  while  it  was  under  Rumely’s 
control.  Wallerstein  testified  that  he 
consented  to  receive  the  stock,  but  only 
a  day  or  so  later,  on  the  advice  of  his 
brother,  he  refused  even  to  have  it  in 
his  possession,  and  turned  it  back.  The 
witness  also  testified  that  Lindheim  and 
Kaufmann  were  frequently  engaged  in 
matters  that  came  up  at  the  German 
Fiscal  .Agency,  either  in  person  or  by 
,  letter. 


Borgemeister  also  confirmed  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  John  Simon  that  Dr.  .Albert 
and  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German 
.Ambassador,  had  authorized  his  action 
in  purchasing  the  steamer  “Wilhelmina.” 
Simon  was  a  wealthy  banker,  who  was 
in  business  in  Germany  when  the  war 
broke  out,  but  came  to  America  a  few 
weeks  later,  being  protected  by  his  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship,  and  promptly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  harassing  the  British 
Government  by  shipping  foodstuffs  al¬ 
leged  to  be  exclusively  for  German  ci¬ 
vilians,  and  making  vehement  protest 
when  the  ship  was  seized  by  the  British 
Navy,  on  the  ground  that  both  vessel 
and  cargo  were  “.American.” 

Borgemeister  was  on  the  stand  for 
many  hours,  and  much  of  his  testimony 
was  of  a  technical  character  that  was 
not  easily  understood  by  the  ordinary 
citizen.  There  was  a  mysterious  account 
known  as  “Perez  No.  1”  which  w'as  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  securing  control  of  the  Mail,  and 
which  included  transactions  totaling 
some  $800,000,  that  had  been  transferred 
from  a  “suspense  account.”  On  June  1, 
1915,  a  payment  of  $735,000  was  made 
from  this  account,  which  is  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  on  that 
date  that  the  control  of  the  paper  is 
said  to  have  passed  to  Rumely.  Still 
another  item  was  a  payment  of  $5,000 
to  Walter  Lyon,  whom  Mr.  Harper  had 
described  as  a  go-between. 

The  witness  also  testified  that  Dr. 
Rumely  was  present  at  a  christening 
party  for  a  child  of  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  who  was  then  publishing  the 
Fatherland.  There  was  some  discussion 
as  to  why  the  Mail  was  supporting 
Roosevelt,  and  Dr.  Rumely’s  reply  was 
said  to  have  been  that  the  Mail’s  op¬ 
portunity  would  come  when  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  were  instituted.  At  that  period 
there  was  but  little  expectation  among 
those  friendly  to  the  German  cause  that 
the  United  States  would  be  drawn  into 
the  war. 

Borgemeister’s  testimony  was  strung 
along  through  three  days,  including  a 
rigid  cross-examination.  Stephen  C. 
Baldwin,  counsel  for  Rumely,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Dr.  Albert  and  Count 
von  Bernstorflf  had  a  variety  of  accounts, 
and  in  many  different  banks. 

“Did  Dr.  Rumely  have  anything  to  do 
with  distributing  the  money  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts?”  asked  Attorney  Bald¬ 
win. 

“I  believe  that  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Evening  Mail  account,  but  not 
with  the  others,”  responded  the  witness, 
and  the  lawyer  let  the  matter  rest  there. 

The  witness  stated,  however,  that  he 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
Rumely,  and  perhaps  never  but  once  saw 
him  for  as  long  as  half  an  hour. 

The  defense  spent  considerable  time 
in  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  money 
which  was  spent  for  foodstuffs  which  it 
was  intended  to  ship  to  Germany,  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  period  of  the  war,  came 
through  the  Reichsbank.  In  these  trans¬ 
actions,  though,  the  bank  represented  the 
Central  Einkaufsgesellschaft,  or  Central 
Purchasing  Agency,  which  represented 
numerous  importing  concerns  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  German  Fiscal  Agency,  at 
45  Broadway,  of  which  Dr.  Albert  was 
the  head,  merely  acted  for  the  bank  aiid 
the  purchasing  agency  in  Germany.  On 
onf  occasion,  the  witness  testified,  the 
office  was  short  something  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  but  there  was  no  real  de¬ 
ficit — merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping— 
as  the  Reichsbank  at  once  supplied  the 
funds  to  straighten  out  the  difficulty. 

The  name  of  Herman  Sielcken  also 
came  in  frequently,  and  Max  D.  Steuer, 
who  represents  the  two  lawyer  co¬ 
defendants,  displayed  great  interest  in  his 
{Continued  on  page  11) 


INTERNATIONAL  PRICE  REMAINS  AT  6V2  CENTS 


r>  EFLO W  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  signed  by 
-■-^Chester  W.  Lyman,  vice-president,  to  roll  newsprint  customers  this 
week : 

“Last  August,  in  announcing  our  price  for  the  present  calendar  quarter,  we 
expressed  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  costs  to  a  minimum  in  the  hope  that 
a  further  advance  in  price  would  not  be  necessary.  In  spite  of  our  best 
endeavors,  certain  items  are  likely  to  increase  somewhat  but  in  the  hope  that 
prices  in  general  have  now  reached  their  peak,  and  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  publishers  may  be  confronted  with  adverse  advertising  conditions,  we 
have  decided  to  absorb  any  increase  in  cost  that  may  occur  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  next  year. 

“Accordingly,  the  price  we  have  fixed  covering  the  period  from  January 
1  to  March  31,  1921,  inclusive,  is  the  same  as  for  the  last  calendar  quar¬ 
ter  of  1920;  namely,  $6.50  per  cwt.,  f.o.b.  mill  for  rolls  in  carload  lots. 
If  this  price  is  accepted,  please  sign  the  enclosed  Rider  in  duplicate  and  mail 
both  copies  to  our  sales  agent  in  whose  territory  you  are  located,  prior  to 
December  1,  for  execution,  after  which  one  copy  will  be  returned  to  you  to 
be  attached  to  your  contract. 

“We  have  before  us  many  urgent  demands  for  newsprint  from  those  who 
are  not  customers  as  well  as  from  many  of  our  present  customers  who  find 
out  allotment  of  paper  inadequate  for  their  needs  for  1921.  In  view  of  the 
change  in  conditions  which  has  taken  place  since  you  received  our  proposition 
for  next  year;  namely,  our  offer  to  extend  over  1921,  our  present  quar¬ 
terly  adjustment  contracts  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  tonnage  for 
1921  of  80  per  cent  of  the  net  contract  tonnage  for  1920,  it  occurs  to  us 
that  perhaps  some  of  our  customers  may  not  require  even  the  reduced 
tonnage  alloted  for  next  year  under  this  plan. 

“If,  therefore,  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  1921  tonnage  is 
more  than  you  will  require,  a  reduction  will  now  be  acceptable  to  us,  will 
enable  us  to  accommodate  other  publishers  who  require  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  you  of  any  excess  over  your  anticipated  requirements. 

“Any  revision  thus  proposed  should  be  in  our  hands  prior  to  Dec.  1,  1920." 
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NEWS  PHOTOS  FLY  OVER  1,000  MILES 
OF  WIRE  AS  SCIENTISTS  MARVEL 


New  York  World  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Exchange 
Several  Pictures  in  Test  of  M.  Belin’s 
“Telestefeograph.” 


By  ARTHUR  T.  ROBB,  JR. 


Add  Newspaper  Vocabulary — "Tele¬ 
stereograph.”  Derk’ed  from  the  Greek 
word  forms  "tele,”  meaning  "distant”; 
"stereo,”  meaning  "solid”;  and  "graph," 
meaning  "write.” 


'^HIS  word  has  been  applied  to  the 
apparatus  for  transmitting  pictures 
over  a  telegraph  wire  invented  by 
Edouard  Belin,  French  scientist,  and 
demonstrated  in  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  World  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  last  Sunday  before  a  group  of 
distinguished  scientists  and  newspaper 
men.  That  the  demonstration  succeeded 
needs  no  further  proof  than  the  picture 
of  the  Indian  chief  reproduced  on  this 
page. 

Eight  minutes  after  the  transmitter  in 
the  Post-Dispatch  office  asked  “Are  you 
ready,”  the  picture  was  taken  from  the 
World’s  receiver  and  •  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  finished  and  mounted  proofs 
were  passed  around  the  New  York 
guests  for  inspection.  With  their  own 
eyes  they  saw  the  first  visible  record  of 
achievement  by  the  brass-trimmed, 
business-like  instruments  that  had 
crossed  the  .■\tlantic  and  traveled  1,000 
miles  by  rail  to  range  itself  beside  the 
telegraph,  the  telephode  and  the  radio 
as  a  servant  of  mankind. 

As  to  its  practical  use  in  newspaper 
work,  it  was  the  opinion  generally  of 
those  at  the  demonstration  that  the  tele¬ 
stereograph  has  attained  a  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  similar  to  that  of  wireless 
when  Marconi  conducted  his  early  ex¬ 
periments  in  Chicago  and  other  cities 


twenty  years  ago.  .^s  it  now  stands, 
M.  Relin’s  process  is  workable,  but  news 
pictures  of  sufficient  worth  to  warrant 
transmission  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
make  worth  while  the  maintenance  of 
direct  leased  wires  free  of  all  other  mat¬ 
ter,  as  the  process  requires.  Possibly  the 
existence  of  the  machine  and  its  proven 
capabilities  will  stimulate  the  use  of 
news  pictures  by  papers  at  distant 
points,  just  as  other  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  have  created  uses  for  themselves 
that  were  not  previously  known.  At 
any  rate,  the  new  machine  makes  a  good 
picture,  makes  it  quickly  and  does  not 
demand  unusual  skill  or  education  in  the 
higher  branches  of  science  for  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Its  freedom  from  the  defects  of 
other  machines  for  similar  purposes 
stamps  it  as  the  most  practical  apparatus 
of  its  kind  to  date  and  points  the  way 
to  a  new  epoch  of  newspaper  art  de¬ 
velopment. 

Arthur  Benington  of  the  Sunday 
World  staff,  who  has  worked  night  and 
day  for  the  past  month  with  M.  Belin, 
both  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  demonstration. 

“Was  it  a  success?”  he  was  asked. 

“Emphatically,  yes,”  was  his  response. 
Eminent  engineers  who  were  present 
could  scarcely  find  words  strong  enough 
to  express  their  enthusiasm.  Those  two 
or  three  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  be  with  M.  Belin  at  the  few  prelimi¬ 
nary  tests  of  the  apparatus  here  and  in 
St.  Louis  and  who  have  followed  all  the 
difficulties  that  necessarily  arose  in  re¬ 


adjusting  two  sets  cf  scientific  apparatus 
a  thousand  miles  apart  after  one  of  these 
had  undergone  an  ocean  voyage  and  one 
of  them  a  long  journey  by  rail,  are  no 
less  enthusiastic  than  the  engineers  and 
scientists  who  witnessed  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  yesterday.” 

Three  o’clock  was  the  hour  for  the 
start  of  the  experiment  on  the  11th  floor 
of  the  World  Building  and  nine  o’clock 
saw  the  last  of  the  operators  and  the 
captains  of  industry  and  kings  of  the 
press  depart. 

Mr.  Benington,  who  acted  as  “liaison 
agent”  between  the  guests  and  M.  Belin 
and  his  assistant,  M.  Marcel  Touly, 
who.se  language  preference  is  French, 
opened  the  demonstration  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  sending  and  receiving 
machines,  which  are  pictured  in  the 
group  on  this  page,  the  sending  machine 
at  the  right  and  the  receiver  at  the  left. 

“The  transmission,”  Mr.  Benington 
said,  “is  simply  a  matter  of  preparing  a 
bas-relief  of  the  photograph  and  then 
tracing  that  bas-relief  with  a  stylus  con¬ 
nected  with  a  telephone  transmitter.  The 
latter  varies  the  current  flowing  over 
the  wire  in  accordance  with  the  relative 
height  of  any  point  of  the  bas-relief 
record  at  any  given  moment.  At  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  this  current  variation  is 
translated  into  various  gradations  of 
light. 

“The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  trans¬ 
mitting  record  or  plate.  A  copper  cylin¬ 
der  forms  the  base  of  the  record,  which, 
incidentally,  is  of  the  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  old-fashioned  phonograph 
records,  and  its  surface  is  coated  with  a 
S  per  cent  shellac  solution.  Meanwhile 
a  carbon  print  is  made  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  photographic  manner  from  the 
photographic  negative  to  be  transmitted, 
after  which  the  print  is  wrapped  face- 
to-face  with  the  shellacked  copper  cylin¬ 
der.  The  cylinder  with  the  print  is  then 
jilaced  in  hot  water,  with  the  result  that 
the  gelatine  of  the  print  adheres  to  the 
cylinder  in  accordance  with  its  own  de¬ 
gree  of  blackness,  while  the  unexposed 


gelatine  is  washed  away  with  the  paper. 
In  this  manner  a  coating  of  uneven 
thickness  is  formed  on  the  cylinder  of  a 
photograph  in  bas-relief.” 

.\  concrete  (lemonstration  was  given 
when  Ralph  Pulitzer  wrote  in  thick  red 
ink,  on  a  sheet  of  specially  prepared 
paper,  a  line  or  two  of  greeting  to  his 
brother  Joseph  in  St.  Louis.  Embossed 
on  the  sheet  by  the  thick  ink  and  the 
broad  stub  pen,  the  message  read : 

“New  York,  Nov.  14. 
“To  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Post-Dispatch, 
St.  Louis. 

“Greetings  from  the  New  York 
World  to  the  Post-Dispatch  of  St. 
Louis. 

“Ralph  Pulitzer.” 

In  transmitting  this  message,  M.  Belin 
did  not  employ  the  telephone  transmitter 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Benington,  but  com¬ 
mon  make-and-break  spark  contacts  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  stylus  similar  to  that  on  the 
telephone,  which  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cylinder.  Either  can  be 
thrown  into  use  by  a  few  turns  of  a 
screw  and  while  the  make-and-break  at¬ 
tachment  is  used  for  either  photographs 
or  reproduction  of  text,  M.  Belin  uses 
the  telephone  (which  can  more  accu- 
cately  be  described  as  a  microphone) 
for  photographs  only. 

St.  Louis  reported  “bien  recu”  on  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  message,  the  transmission  of 
which  consumed  six  minutes,  and  began 
tests  of  its  sending  machine  with  the 
New  York  receiving  apparatus  to  as¬ 
sure  perfect  synchronization,  which  is  es¬ 
sential,  and  which,  once  secured,  is 
maintained  mechanically  throughout  the 
operation. 

Adjustments  finished,  the  lights  were 
turned  out  and  the  attention  of  the 
World’s  guests  centered  on  the  machine. 
All  was  silent  except  for  the  drone  of 
the  powerful  small  motors  under  the 
table  and  the  60  (more  or  less)  clicks 
a  minute  of  the  relay-like  instrument 
that  breaks  the  circuit  at  every  revolu¬ 
tion  to  assure  synchronization  of  both 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Not  OM  looldnr  >t  the  camera.  Walter  C.  Harris,  phototrrapher  of  the  World,  slipped  his  little  birdy-box  into  a  crack  of  the  door  and  snapped  the  croup  of  newspaper  men 

and  scientists  intent  upon  explanations  of  the  telestereocraph,  civen  by  M.  Marcel  Touly,  who  stands  in  the  center  of  the  room,  hand  on  hip  and  coat  open.,  Arthur  Bensneton, 

of  the  Sunday  World,  and  Mr.  Belin,  inventor  of  the  machine,  are  bendinc  intently  over  the  sendinc  instrument  at  the  right,  M.  Belin  making  some  fine  adjustment  of  the  delicate 

microphone.  Behind  them  is  a  group  of  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Company  men,  two  of  whom  are  relaxir^;  their  minds  over  a  pocket  chess-board.  Looking  over  M. 

Touly’s  left  shoulder  i*  ''  L.  F'-r-h  the  World  staff,  and  at  M.  Touly's  right  stands  Mr.  Young,  representing  the  Boston  Post.  Representatives  of  French  organizations  and 
of  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  are  at  the  left. 
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LITTLE  TELLS  OF  WORK 
OF  N.  Y.  AGENTS 


Three-Fold  Plan  Followed,  Holding 
Committee's  to  Programs,  Co-op¬ 
erating  with  Other  Interests  and 
Recruiting  College  Men 


Reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year, 
Frank  Little,  of  the  George  Batten 
Company,  retiring  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Agents’  Association, 
addressed  its  opening  session  of  the 
year  1920-1921  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  on  November  18.  Me 
said: 

In  reviewing  this  work,  it  is  appropriate  and 
in  no  way  presuming  to  state  that-  the  New 
York  Council  of  Advertising  Agents  during 
the  past  year  has  marked  out  something  of  a 
new  course.  This  is  no  point  cf  reflection  on 
♦he  courses  which  have  been  followed  hitherto. 
It  indicates  neither  more  nor  less  thkn  evolu¬ 
tion. 

“The  time  had  come.  Certain  chapters  in 
organization  work  had  been  written.  A  new 
chapUr  was  called  for.  We  faced  front  to 
the  situation  and  worked  it  out  as  we  saw  it. 

“Nine  years  mark  the  time  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  association  to  how.  Seven 
years  were  si)ent  first  in  getting  acquainted 
with  ourselves;  .second  in  laying  down  simple 
fundamentals  on  which  we  then  could  agree; 
third,  in  helping  to  f(  rm  similar  associations 
III  other  sections  of  the  country;  fourth,  in 
extending  and  broadening  the  fundamentals 
on  which  all  could  agree;  and  fifth,  in  activity 
toward  blending  all  the  associations  into  a 
national  organization. 

“In  censidering  what  will  interest  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  make  our  New  York  Council  of  the 
.\merican  .Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
as  virile  in  being  a  part  of  the  national  body, 
as  it  was  originally  as  an  entity  in  itself,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  some  obvious  facts. 

All  Elements  Considered 

“Originally  we  acted  on  almost  everything 
as  a  c<  ramittec  of  the  whole.  We  did  this 
until  we  found  our  association  consciousness. 
Then  we  delegated  the  work  to  committees  who 
worked  very  closely  with  the  association  as 
a  body.  At  the  beginning,  every  little  feature 
was  <  f  interest  to  all  and  jealou.sly  watched 
by  all.  The  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  .size  or  color 
of  a  card,  the  direction  of  a  committee,  were 
elements  then  of  vital  interest  to  all. 

“Not  so,  now.  We  do  not  fear  every  little 
thing  now  for  we  have  formed  our  conscious¬ 
nesses,  have  come  to  trust  ourselves,  and 
committee's  have  learned  how  the  membership 
wishes  them  to  function.  Your  individual  in¬ 
terest  does  not  lie  in  these  details.  Committees 
can  best  do  this  work,  including  initiative, 
and  you  must  have  other  things  to  he  interested 
in  and  other  and  bigger  things  to  attend  to. 

“We  must  keep  in  mind  that  while  really 
young  in  years.  New  York  is  the  oldest  of  the 
agents'  organizations,  the  largest  (except  for 
a  very  recent  addition  in  the  West),  has  the 
greatest  billings,  with  the  reputation  of  being 
the  livest,  and  has  exercised  its  arts,  time  and 
energy  not  only  in  being  born  itself,  but  in 
a  major  capacity  attendant  upon  forming  other 
organizations,  including  the  national  body. 

“This  line  of  work  is  over,  and  the  inci¬ 
dentals  of  ordinary  routine  running  in  good 
shape  would  not  hold  the  keen  and  active  in¬ 
terest  of  men  who  had  already  created  the 
works  themselves.  No  one  had  lost  funda¬ 
mental  interest  in  the  association.  No  doubt 
existed  about  the  good  work  it  had  done  and 
was  doing.  But  other  work  and  other  ways 
were  indicated  to  absorb  the  interest  of  both 
the  agency  executives  and  the  younger  men 
whose  interest  merited  stimulation  and  ab¬ 
sorption. 

Basis  of  Procedure 

“Froir  this  basis,  we  made  our  plans  and 
this  was  our  simple  outline: 

"First:  That  committees  having  freedom 
and  authority  should  carrjr  on  the  regular  set 
functioning  of  the  organization.  That  each 
member  at  the  outset  was  shown  what  these 
committees  proposed  to  do  and  each  member 
could  protest  or  add  to  these  proposals.  That 
at  the  end  of  the  year  or  before,  these  com¬ 
mittees  should  report  in  writing  what  they 
had  done,  set  up  against  what  they  promised 
to  do. 

"Second  That  we  should  bring  to  our¬ 
selves  for  our  betterment  important  business 
messages  from  men  'who  were  capable  to  deliver 
them.  That  a  phase  of  this  work  should  be 
to  extend  the  invitation  here  to  all  advertising 
interests  in  New  York. 

“Third:  That  we  should  carry  the  truth  of 
advertising  and  of  advertising  agencies  out  to 
others 

“That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  and  the 
analysis  is  quite  as  good  to-day.  It  was  not 
without  animated  (and  even,  I  may  say,  intel¬ 
ligent)  discussion  that  your  board  arrived  at 
this  program,  but  I  pay  a  tribute  due  them 
that  in  all  it  was  unanimous  in  vote  and  finally 
at  least  unanimous  in  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

“The  work  was  hard  and  burdened  with  de¬ 
tail,  which  was  cared  for  by  your  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Mullally,  in  masterly  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner,  graciously  and  consistently  to 
the  sacrifice  not  only  of  much  of  his  time,  but 
at  the  expense  also  of  an  additional  employee 
in  his  office,  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

“I  review  New  York’s  program  not  for  plau¬ 
dits  to  your  officers  who  have  finished.  You 
have  given  them  and  we  thank  you,  I  do  it 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ilanff,  your  new  chair¬ 
man,  for  New-  York's  new  year  and  your  new 


officers,  hopeful  as  being  helpful  and  encour¬ 
aging. 

“There  were,  as  I  stated,  three  planks  in 
our  jilatform.  Speaking  of  them  in  reverse 
order,  the  third  plank  in  the  platform,  viz.,  to 
carry  our  story  out  to  others,  is  having  a 
chapter  w  ritten  now  in  _  the  form  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  advertising  agency  to  every 
college  in  our  district  where  business  subjects 
are  of  interest.  There  are  347  college  men  in 
the  advertising  agencies  of  New  York,  and 
there  will  be  more. 

“The  original  plan  which  was  worked  out 
III  great  detail,  to  carry  the  story  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  official  Washington,  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant  now,  or  more  so,  with  a  new  administra¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  when  we  postponed  it,  on  re- 
i|uest. 

“The  second  plank  to  bring  to  ourselves 
imiHirtant  business  messages  and  to  invite  all 
New  York  advertising  interests  to  join  in 
the.se  meetings,  is  only  begun  to  be  worked  out, 
although  at  the  meetings  we  held,  there  was 
on  the  average  a  larger  attendance  of  agency 
men  alone  than  ever  attended  the  New  York 
agency  meetings  at  any  time.  Beside  which 
these  numbers  were  complemented  by  other 
advertising  men  from  all  phases  of  the  work 
to  even  greater  numbers.  These  meetings  re¬ 
sulted  in  bringing  into  active  co-operation 
with  us  every  advertising  organization  in  the 
city  and  some  business  organizations  and 
clients. 

"Th^  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  Six-Point  I-eague, 
the  Perioffical  Publishers  Association,  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Publishers  Association,  the  Religious 
Press,  the  Business  Press,  the  Representatives 
(’lub— all  joined  in  heartily. 

“Where  we  used  to  meet  with  an  audience 
of  100  agency  men,  we  met  in  this  way  with 
an  audience  of  all  these  agency  men  and  as 
many  as  350  total  of  advertising  men  or  men 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  scope  was 
thus  enlarged.  The  worth -whileness  was  that 
much  more  evident  to  everyone. 

“It  is  possible  to  bring  every  business  man 
in  the  city  to  be  interested  in  advertising,  and 
every  advertising  man  in  the  city  will  gladly 
help  to  bring  it  atiout.  We  can  eventually 
l.ax  the  largest  ball-room  in  the  city  to  hold 
those  who  -want  to  listen  to  ‘business,’  and  it 
is  a  work  we  should  do.  Let’s  carry  on. 

“The  first  plank  in  our  platform,  the  com¬ 
mittee  work,  was  duly  reported  in  writing 
and  put  in  the  hands  of  each  member  with  re¬ 
quest  to  review  it  in  his  organization  and  re¬ 
port.  I  have  here  letters  from  over  50  per 
cen*  of  our  membership,  saying  what  they  had 
done  with  this  report  in  their  organizations 
and  what  they  thought  of  the  work. 

“These  New  York  Council  plans  and^  these 
reports  have  gone  to  every  council  in  the 
country,  so  that  they  may  be  available  to 
help  in  other  sections  insofar  as  they  fit  and 
are  desirable. 

“New  York  will  not  fill  its  place  or  fulfill 
its  duty  short  of  performing  in  detail  its 
council  functions,  publicly  leading  New  York 
business  men  in  vision  and  action  at  least  _  so 
far  as  advertising  is  concerned  and  showing 
the  light  of  *our  truth’  wherever  it  may  be 
needed,  and  we  may  carry  it.’’ 


N.  Y.  Evening  Post  119  Years  Old 

Celebrating  its  119th  birthday  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
returned  to  its  original  title  of  “New 
York  Evening  Post,”  dropping  the  defi¬ 
nite  article  from  the  front. 


Winnipeg  Tribune  in  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune  has 
been  elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .^sso- 
ciation. 


CPENCER  A.  PEASE  has  resigned  the 
•^presidency  of  the  Western  .Advertising 
.•\gency,  Racine,  Wis.,  to  become  con- 
iierted  with  the  Clum  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee. 

L.  A.  Riley  has  been  appointed  office 
manager  of  the  Biddle  .Agency,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

j'.  Bernard  ShifTer  has  become  art  di¬ 
rector  and  -A.  R.  Pearson  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Tyler  Agency,  Portland,  Ore. 

Crissey  &  Carpenter  is  a  new  Chicago 
firm-  organized  by  Paul  Crissey,  former 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
.Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  and 
Matthew  A.  Carpenter,  late  space  buyer 
for  Rebel  &  Bryant,  Inc. 

E.  D.  Ring,  late  with  Walter  B.  Snow 
&  Staff,  Boston,  has  gone  to  Montreal  to 
edit  Graphica  published  by  the  Herald 
Press,  Ltd. 

Bourke  &  Hunter  is  a  name  of  a  New 


TRIAD  LEAGUE  MEETS 


Barnet  and  Updegraff  Talk  on  Adver¬ 
tising  Copy 

The  Triad  League  met  November  13 
at  the  .Advertising  Club  when  two  inter¬ 
esting  talks  were  given.  .Arthur  K. 
Barnes,  account  executive  of  the  Frank 
Seaman  .Agency,  gave  a  talk  on  “The 
.\dvertising  Agency  And  Its  Work,”  and 
Robert  B.  Updegraff,  until  recently  copy 
ditector  of  the  Erickson  .Advertising 
.Agency  and  now  of  Displays  Company, 
gave  a  talk  on  “.Advertising  Copy.”  Mr. 
Updegraff  said  in  part: 

“Get  an  idea  clearly  in  mind  before 
you  touch  pencil  to  paper  and  copy  will 
almost  write  itself.  When  you  find  that 
a  piece  of  copy  is  too  long,  take  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  the  paragraphs  apart, 
shuffle  them  all  up,  and  then  go  through 
and  pick  out  the  paragraph  that  seems 
to  have  the  best  opening  sentence.  Put 
that  at  the  top.  Often  you’ll  find  it’s  the 
second  or  third  paragraph,  and  that  the 
lirst  paragraph  or  two  weren’t  necessary 
anyway.  And  if  you  will  keep  on  play¬ 
ing  solitaire  with  your  paragraphs  you 
are  very  likely  to  find  that  you  can  leave 
another  one  out,  or  combine  two  or  three 
into  one.  And  when  you  have  finished 
you  will  find  that  your  ad  is  not  only 
shorter,  but  that  it  talks  with  a  wallop !” 


BLACK  HEADS  YANKEE  AD  CLUBS 


H.  W.  Curtis  Resigns  as  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee  of  New  England 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Boston. — .An  election  of  officers  has 
taken  place  in  the  New  England  branch 
of  the  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs. 
I'rank  A.  Black  is  now  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  succeeding  H.  W. 
Curtis,  who  has  held  the  office  for  the 
past  year.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  present  by-law  changes  at  the  next 
meeting,  to  make  this  association  merely 
a  district  association  of  the  national  or¬ 
ganization,  with  the  national  vice-presi¬ 
dent  chairman  of  the  New  England  asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Black  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  national 
organization  last  June  for  a  two-year 
term.  Frances  Hanson  was  appointed 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  England 
association  at  the  recent  meeting. 

Mr.  Black  states  the  convention  of  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  held  in  Boston  recently 
was  a  huge  success,  with  considerable 


York  agency  started  by  Paul  C.  Hunter 
and  K.  DeLacy  Bourke. 

C.  J.  .Anderson  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Conover- Mooney  .Agency,  Chicago. 

Charles  L.  Low  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  copy  and  merchandising  staff  of  the 
Otto  J.  Koch  Agency,  Milwaukee. 

T.  Harry  Thompson,  late  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
copy  staff  of  Murray  Howe  &  Co.,  New 
A^ork. 

Harry  C.  Marschalk,  recently  with  the 
McGuckin  .Agency,  Philadelphia,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  service  of  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  staff. 

Edmund  J.  Dwyer  is  a  new  addition  to 
the  New  York  staff  of  the  Ridderhof 
Service,  New  York. 

J,  H.  Behr  is  now  associated  with  the 
.\kron  .Advertising  Agency,  Akron,  O., 
as  director  of  purchases. 


revenue  over  expenses.  Because  of  this 
the  .Advertising  Clubs  are  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  50  per  cent  to  all  those  who 
assisted  financially — in  other  words,  the 
Boston  Publishers  who  tendered  financial 
aid  in  the  form  of  an  opening  luncheon- 
banquet  will  receive  a  dividend  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent  of  their  donation, 
^his  will  also  affect  the  advertising 
clubs  who  tendered  luncheons  and  ban¬ 
quets,  and  individual  publishers  all  over 
New  England  who  helped  out. 


COPY  MUST  HAVE  LOCAUTY 


GouUton  Sayc  Sectional  Tradition*  Can¬ 
not  Be  Ignored  by  Advertiser* 

(Special  to  Ejiitor  &  Publisher) 

Boston, — Some  pertinent  suggestions 
were  offered  this  week  by  E.  J.  Goulston, 
well  known  Boston  advertising  agent, 
disclosing,  incidentally,  that  advertising 
agents  are  studying  the  buying  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  relative  to  the  effect  of  blanket¬ 
ing  all  with  the  same  type  of  copy. 

“There  is  great  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  it  is  good  business  policy  to 
assume  the  people  of  the  South  can  be 
interested  in  advertising  matter  that  ap¬ 
peals,  for  example,  to  New  Englanders,” 
said  he.  “The  same  thought  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  breezy  Westerners. 

“In  this  connection,  then,  how  can  a 
piece  of  copy  that  influences  the  con¬ 
servative  New  Englander  develop  its 
maximum  pulling  power  in  the  other 
localities?  .A  little  thought  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  cannot.  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  local,  or  sectional,  in¬ 
fluences  that  have  ^no  bearing  whatever 
outside  an  individual  territory.  To  as¬ 
sume  for  a  moment  that  one  piece  of 
copy  will  be  equally  effective  all  over  a 
country  as  large  as  the  United  States  is 
an  assumption  ridiculous  in  its  inception. 

“Advertising  agents  must  possess  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  sectional  likes  and 
dislikes.  This  knowledge  only  can  de¬ 
termine  why  a  certain  type  of  advertising 
will  make  good  in  New  England,  why  it 
should  be  altered  to  meet  the  situation 
elsewhere.  Publications  will  be  more 
productive  than  formerly  was  the  case 
and  improvement'  in  agency  production 
methods  will  stimulate  new  accounts  into 
being.  Sectional  tradition  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  reality  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
and  it  is  not  only  bad  taste  to  ignore 
its  existence,  but  business  folly  as  well.” 


Dinner  Dance  at  Ad  Club 

Thanksgiving  Eve  will  be  celebrated 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
with  a  dinner  dance.  Reservations  are 
limited  to  150.  The  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  C.  C.  Green, 
chairman;  Herman  J.  Halsted,  C.  P. 
McDonald,  Cal  J.  McCarthy,  H.  K. 
Stroud,  John  Adams  Thayer,  George 
Nowland,  .A.  j’.  Gibney,  Paul  Meyer, 
Walter  Donaldson,  D.  Morris  Jones, 
Louis  W.  Bleser  and  Arthur  Doornbos. 


Ad*  to  Join  Labor  and  Capital 

Philadelphia.— The  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Philadelphia  has  planned  an 
extensive  campaign  to  influence  a  greater 
harmony  between  employers  of  labor  and 
empires.  The  advertising  will  be 
handled  by  Donovan-Armstrong.  News¬ 
paper  space  will  be  used. 


GouUton  in  Charge  of  Store  Ad* 

Boston. — The  E.  J.  Goulston  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  which  originated  the  Hovey 
style  of  advertising  and  installed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  system  of  this  large  store  over 
a  year  ago,  has  taken  entire  charge  of 
the  Hovey  advertising  department. 


MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  AGENCY  FIELD 
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NO  SLACKENING  IN  ADVERTISING  SEEN 
BY  AGENTS’  ASSOCIATION 


Little  Says  1921  Paper  Needs  Will  Equal  This  Year’s — Lesan 
Automobile  Prospects  Poll  Indicates  Big  Business 
After  January  1 


our  print  paper  requirements  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  its  histori  ; 

”  for  1911  equal  those  of  1920,”  is  its  transpuration  congestion  has  been  re- 

a  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  lieved  and  its  railroad  system  is  for  the 

many  publishers  as  they  consider  re-  first  time  in  a  deeade  on  a  sound  finan- 

ports  of  unemployment  and  business  de-  cial  and  operating  basis ;  we  have  passed 

pression,  present  and  predicted.  If  busi-  through  a  national  election  and  are  as- 

ness  is  bad,  advertising  won't  be  good,  sured  four  eears  of  sane  administration 

they  reason,  and  their  anxiety  is  shared  of  public  affairs;  our  banking  system  according  to  most  of  the  replies  from  peetation  of  our  business  men,”  the 

by  all  concerned  with  advertising.  has  withstood  the  greatest  credit  strain  the  newsiiapers.  That  might  be  said  I'Urb'ngton  (Vt.)  Free  Press  reported. 


IK  ted  in  the  Fuitor  .\.\d  Pi  blisuer  of  ulating  busines.s  and  there  was  a  big 
Xovember  13.  questioned  59  newspapers  temporary  boom,  but  |)rices  will  go  up 
throughout  the  country  on  the  prospects  as  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  now 
for  the  immediate  future  for  the  sale  of  losing  on  sales,  due  to  extremely  high 

cost  of  labor  and  production.  A  raise 
in  prices  is  almost  certain  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Spring,  and  also  a  marked  busi¬ 
ness  increase.” 

“Merchants  on  the  street  report  the 
people  not  buying  much,”  said  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  II.)  Union-Leader.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  optimistic,  however,  for  fu- 
lure  and  believe  conditions  will  be  nor¬ 
mal  by  first  of  j-ear.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  reductions  of  price  did  not  acceler- 
Slow  business  is  expected  for  the  year  'de  automobile  sales.” 

1920,  with  an  improvement  in  the  spring.  “Business  as  usual  seems  to  be  the  ex¬ 


automobiles  and  accessories.  The  tele¬ 
gram  enihodying  the  questions  read  : 

“’.Many  pri'setit  anti  prosliectivt*  automo¬ 
tive  advertisers  anxious  learn  prospects 
aiiKirolive  hiisiness  immediate  future  in- 
tlepeiulent  usual  dialer  and  business  con¬ 
nections  st<),*>.  ('ould  you  have  reporter 
interview  few  citizens  various  lines  oc- 
cupatii  n  and  uire  night  letter  Friday  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinion  ctTect  of  recent  price 
elianges  on  immediate  sales  stop  possibility 
consumer  buying  balance  this  year  outlook 
for  next  year  stop.  Also  opinion  your 
automobile  editor  on  subject  believe  real 
facts  desired  agreeable  or  disagreeable.** 


One  answer  is  presented  by  frank  in  its  history  and  is  on  a  sound  anil 

II.  Little,  of  the  George  Batten  .\gency,  workable  basis;  the  accumulated  surplus 

retiring  president  of  the  New  't  ork  Ad-  of  five  years  of  splendid  prosjierity  is 

vertising  Agents’  Association.  Mr.  Lit-  stored  in  many  ways  for  our  continued  except  from  those  who  can  afford  t 

tie,  in  addressing  a  joint  gathering  of  use;  the  markets  of  the  world  demand  purchase  new  closed  cars, 

newsprint  manufacturers  and  newspaper  ..nr  products  and  a  great  mercantile  report  gencrallv 

publishers  m  New  \ork  last  week,  said  marine  is  prtqiared  to  transport  them: 

in  behalf  of  the  America^  this  country  has  not  been  over-built^  o  improvement  is  not  to  be  looked 

for 


almost  any  year  at  this  season,  however, 
as  there  is  little  demand  for  automo¬ 
biles  during  the  winter  in  the  North, 


>ealers  report  the  necessity  of  guaran- 
tieiiig  prices  on  automobiles  and  tires 
before  they  can  sell  new  cars.  Business 
outside  of  the  clothing  trade  is  not  be¬ 
low  the  average  in  any  of  our  stores.” 

“( tpinion  is  that  buying  will  be  slow 
in  the  immediate  future,”  replied  the 
.'Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  Automobile 


of  Advertising  Agencies,  that  “it  would  over-extended  in  any  of  its  underlying  f,',r  u'nt'iV  after  'the'  ye^^^^  ‘‘ILetail  ‘''**Bir  notes  that  dealers  arc  finding  fi- 

be  a  poor  guess  that  failed  to  provide  activities,  and  faces  no  program  of  re-  in  Portland  are  generally  under-  easier,  although  sales,  except 

as  much  newspaper  stock  for  use  in  adjustment  along  these  lines  such  as  .a  tn  he  heavilv  stocked  with  ffoods  •'’•"'ds,  are  not  increasing.” 

■ - -  - ’  usually  precipitates  panic  conditions.  i.Il.S t  at  rhiS^figurfaTever^  AUantic  Seaboard  Cheerful 

“We  arc  in  the  soundest  financial,  in-  making  strenuous  efforts  to  unload  and  "Present  automobile  business  very- 
dnstrial  and  political  condition  of  any  accept  a  slight  loss  now  rather  than  a  quiet,”  is  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga- 
imiiortant  nation  in  the  world.’  heavier  one  later,”  says  the  Portland  zette’s  verdict.  ‘‘Recent  reductions  seem 

Regarding  the  automotive  industry  as  levelling  Express.  This  paper,  in  an-  to  have  market  at  standstill  and  gen- 
among  the  most  active  users  of  adver-  other  message,  stated  that  “prices  on  eral  opinion  of  public  is  that  further  re- 
tising,  the  11.  R'.  Lesan  Company,  as  cars  were  lowered  with  the  idea  of  stim-  iluctions  will  come.” 

“In  Boston  the  dealers  say  they  hit 
bottom  three  weeks  ago,”  finds  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe.  “Now  business  is  coming 
back.  It  is  slow,  of  course,  but  steady. 
The  finance  companies  that  a  few  months 
ago  began  tightening  up  and  demanding 

A  NALYSIS  of  advertising  carried  during  October  by  eleven  New  York  and  Bi  50  per  cent  of  a  vehicle’s  price 
•^Brooklyn  newspapers,  under  the  heads  of  morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  shows  for  an  initial  payment  and  cut  the  limit 
gains  for  all  three  classes  over  last  October,  Sunday  papers  making  the  largest  from  12  months  to  8  and  6  for  additional 


1921  as  will  have  been  used  in  1920 
lie  called  it  a  reasonably  con.servativ e 
statement,  for  the  reasons  that 

“The  recent  increased  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  been  of  the  serious  in¬ 
flation  sort. 

“Old  established  advertisers,  from  re¬ 
ports  at  hand  and  now  coming  to  hand, 
indicate  that  they  will  on  the  average 
not  lessen  their  advertising. 

Cancellations  Not  Far-Reaching 

“Recently  new  advertisers  who  went 
into  advertising  hurriedly  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  learned  to  make  u.se  of  it 
economically. 


OCTOBER  ADVERTISING  IN  NEW  YORK  TOPS 
LAST  YEAR’S  FLOOD 


“Other  new  advertisers  arc  noticea  \  advance.  Evening  newspapers  showed  a  slight  gain.  Morning  papers  used  3.4  payments,  have  now  gone  back  to  33  per 
showing  up  and  coming  to  u.se  ad^ver-  cput  fewer  pages  this  October  than  last,  6,536  pages  against  6,764.  Evening  cent  and  12  months  for  reliable  dealers, 
rising  because  of  present  chajiging  bust-  papers  used  1  per  cent  more  pages  this  October  than  last,  6,438  pages  against  6,340. 
ness  conditions.  Sunday  papers  used  10.6  more  pages  this  October,  running  310  pages  ahead  of 

“The  advertising  service  rendered  by  October.  1919,  total  of  3.078.  Figures  were  not  recorded  for  the  Brooklyn  Times 
advertising  agencies  is  today  of  the  last  year,  but  its  1920  lineage  arc  included  in  the  total  for  last  month.  Foreign 
highest  standard  ever  reached  and  work-  advertising  in  morning  and  evening  papers  fell  off  considerably  last  month,  while 
in?  conscientiouslv  to  make  advertising  Sunday  foreign  advertising  gained.  The  loss  in  morning  and  evening  papers  was 

offset  to  .some  degree  by  gains  in  local  display  and  undisplay,  the  evening  papers 
showing  a  large  gain  in  the  latter  classification.  The  table  follows : 


ing  conscientiously  to 
pay  the  advertiser. 

“With  an  adequate  supply  of  news¬ 
paper  stock,  newspapers  will  probably 
give  the  reader  more  reading. 

“Cancellations  are  appearing.  1  hey 
always  do.  Cancellations  always  create 
alarm.  Cancellations  are  not  seriously 
alarming  to  date.  The  main  reason  so 
far  for  them  is  a  matter  of  immediate 


Total  spaci* 


Art . 

2\uction  sales 


Automobile  unHispl.iy 
Hoots  and  shoes . 


Men’s  furnishings 


“The  demand  to  make  sales  which  is  }' 
on  us  now,  should,  and  we  believe  will,  jr'^eiry' 
be  one  of  the  greatest  stimulations  to  LeRal^ 
advertising,  over  and ‘above  regular  ap-  Siusical  instruction 
propriations,  in  which  case  it  is  most  instrum^^^ 

liable  to  be  put  into  intensive  work  which 
will  use  news  stock. 


Up  in  the  Toe» 


Misci  llancoiis  display  . 

Mi.scollaneous  nndisplay . 

Newspapers  . 

Office  appliances  . 

Prop,  medicine  . 

Public  service 


.\mong  advertising  agencies  there  is  Penodical  (maR.) 


not.  from  reports  we  nave  receniu,  «  Railroads  . 

tendency  to  gloom,  but  rather  a  ten-  estate  . 

denev  to  face  a  situation  and  be  on  our  y;  j.  . 

toes  and  generallv  speaking,  tlie  adver-  Schools  and  coIUrcs... 

.  .  *  .  ,  ,  .  \  -A  •  au!-  ......  Tobacco  . . 


Optimism  is  also  the  view  of  Charles  Wines  and  liquors. 


Trust  Cfunpany,  who  says; 

“There  is  so  much  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  to  inspire  confidence  and  hope  for 
the  future  that  it  is  little  short  of  crim¬ 
inal  for  anyone  to  naint  the  picture  so 
blackly,  through  either  ignorance  or  in¬ 
tent.  that  vital  facts  are  obscured.” 

To  cite  a  few  pertinent  facts : 


Foreign  adv.  . 
Local  display  . 
T.ocal  nndisplay 


Harlem  and  Bronx. 

New  Jersey  . 

T’ndi>|ilay  adv . 

Oisj  Lav  advs . 

Grnuhic  ^^ction  .... 

.\ffilia1i“d  adv . . 

^'Jffice  atlv 


cotiTitrv  will  harvest  this  year  Total  page 


1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

7,761,836 

7.1.47.830 

7,824.^00 

7.808,193 

4,213,990 

3,477,294 

299.866 

240,504 

266,764 

227,144 

188,234 

134,348 

8,330 

1 .3,600 

4.210 

.3,328 

9,034 

11,912 

100,448 

n  5,891 

.3,722 

11,560 

27,386 

39,398 

277,372 

208,030 

267,058 

302.066 

240,190 

249,048 

49,454 

53,304 

112.734 

107,080 

30,808 

24,804 

64,528 

75,192 

111,680 

126.518 

28.948 

25.938 

1,588 

5,678 

330 

16 

31,394 

.0  7,688 

75,176 

116.954* 

12,434 

26,592 

28,088 

25,662 

49,204 

41,434 

1,076 

1,224 

12.774 

11,114 

8,428 

7,414 

4,912 

5,102 

51,606 

51,100 

25,112 

27,516 

20,662 

16,880 

123,098 

1  20,326 

106,944 

99,884 

82,736 

76,844 

.  1,455.424 

1,276,538 

2,791,090 

2.712,364 

1,192.850 

906,894 

474,562 

640.163 

302.847 

422,036 

57,330 

93,332 

106,908 

117,180 

256,445 

252,994 

56,400 

44,070 

245.730 

124,128 

181, .308 

132.364 

265,104 

142.292 

.36.276 

47.336 

63.802 

86,272 

16,174 

21.086 

38,722 

.33,272 

.38.385 

33,668 

20,290 

10,142 

186,784 

1.36.412 

441,271 

288,430 

328,512 

319,528 

400.838 

399,108 

40.252 

41,634 

9,041 

6,672 

16,972 

18,048 

11,332 

11.968 

114.776 

95,596 

185.598 

147,558 

89.228 

84,286 

527,783 

406.058 

419.788 

.368.652 

284,878 

15.3.556 

317,219 

255.511 

27.3,706 

309,308 

168.075 

10.3.848 

11,570 

.34.256 

11,164 

,34,252 

(.00 

2,420 

30,966 

69,818 

3,018 

7.076 

440 

60 

62,286 

60,990 

122,992 

100,558 

32,528 

37,234 

53,106 

.3.3,278 

65,5.32 

26.860 

7,332 

6,950 

42,576 

95.904 

13.580 

.32.166 

11,500 

3,580 

101,454 

129.552 

.37.839 

30.684 

84,148 

i  05,448 

11,232 

7,314 

14,497 

6.082 

•  .  . 

2.536 

684,079 

558.688 

295,166 

291.762 

451.524 

321,632 

30,164 

29,250 

1 7,682 

19,767 

12.690 

9.566 

.308.251 

15,976 

76,176 

61.426 

41.766 

.36.472 

68.743 

86.714 

24,457 

24.160 

47.143 

5.3.812 

96,360 

151,506 

150.358 

1  77,052 

1.738 

2.572 

1,011,364 

1.202,098 

156.764 

218.226 

360,486 

382,234 

12,148 

0.788 

15.7.84 

11,442 

2,496 

1.440 

347,254 

207.226 

415.879 

434,964 

311.176 

286,140 

1.621.578 

1,845.386 

1, 524.814 

1.709.916 

748,448 

660,202 

4,278,854 

3.051.520 

5.050,4.38 

.5.005.415 

2.7.33.5.50 

2,214.022 

1,861,404 

1.850.024 

1.249.048 

1,092.862 

732.992 

603,070 

.3,270 

1.238 

7.200 

1,290 

300,844 

213.344 

249.408 

348.082 

.301,744 

206,. 366 

08.320 

55.308 

24.700 

1.3.974 

96.070 

.55,60.-( 

10,784 

9.23^ 

2,520 

10.784 

1.861,404 

1.7.50  924 

1,249.048 

1,092,862 

7.32,992 

603,070 

5.900,432 

5.796,906 

6,575.252 

6.715.331 

3.480.908 

2,874.324 

288,734 

223.820 

26.800 

203,044 

223,820 

11,028 

7.866 

18.830 

18.738 

0.158 

8.656 

69.274 

42,612 

46.338 

17,796 

25.487 

6.5.36 

6.704 

6  4  3.8 

6.J4II 

^  07^ 

The  banks  have  eased  up  their  credits.”' 

.More  cheerful  is  the  forecast  of  the 
North  .Atlantic  states. 

“Dealers  think  business  will  be  about 
normal  until  Spring,  then  look  for  good 
hiisiness.  Retail  merchants  show  splen¬ 
did  gain,  about  22  per  cent,”  is  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  y.)  Knickerbocker  Press’s 
finding. 

“Price  reductions  have  unquestionably 
stimulated  business  here,”  remarked  the 


“Opinion  expressed  by  several  busi¬ 
ness  representatives  interviewed  indicate 
improving  business  at  present,  especially 
since  election,  showing  recovery  from 
timidity  of  buyers,  due  to  price  changes,” 
declares  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  “Buyers  ready  now  to  buy 
moderately  priced  goods  they  know  will 
not  drop  in  price.” 

See  Further  Price  Cuts 
“.Automotive  trade  is  improving  slow¬ 
ly.”  .says  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
•Staiidard.  Prospective  plans  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  to  equal  last  Spring’s  auto  busi¬ 
ness.  Business  men  believe  that  the 
jiresent  gradual  lowering  of  prices  will 


ons  disturbance.” 

“It  would  appear  that  the  majority  of 
automobile  prospects  anticipate  further 
reductions  in  prices,  and  for  that  reason 
will  hold  off  for  a  while  longer,  unless 
tlie  need  for  a  car  or  truck  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  business  or  similar  reasons,” 


Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the 


Cbarlotfe  fN.  C.)  Observer.  "Outlook 
for  automobile  business  ver>'  poor  this 
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winter,”  says  the  former,  “but  brighter 
spring  outlook.  People  afraid  to  pur¬ 
chase  now  as  they  look  for  reduction 
next  Spring.”  “Sales,  which  have  been 
very  slow,  are  improving,”  says  the 
Charlotte  paper.  “All  dealers  look  for 
good  winter  business.” 

Spring  is  also  expected  to  bring  bet¬ 
ter  times  to  the  automobile  sellers  in 
Southwestern  states.  “Prosperity  shines 
on  all  industries  in  Birmingham,”  says 
the  News  of  that  city,  “except  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business.”  This,  it  declares,  is 
not  Birmingham’s  fault,  but  is  due  to 
“the  inexplicable  action  on  the  part  of 
the  banks  in  arbitrarily  discounting  au¬ 
tomobile  paper.”  This  discount  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  lifted  at  an  early  date. 

“Consensus  of  opinion  among  New 
Orleans  business  men  regarding  the  au- 
-tomotive  industry  here  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  in  about  the  same  boat  as  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.”  declares  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  adding  that  “it  will  come 
•out  in  the  same  manner.” 

“General  opinion  outside  of  trade  is 
4hat  most  cars  are  now  priced  about 
right,”  reports  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
“Outlook  for  next  year  good  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  unless  price  of  cotton  slumps 
badly,  which  is  not  expected.” 

Wor»t  Over  in  Middle  Weat 

“New  prices  on  automobiles  and 
trucks  are  not  increasing  the  sale  and 
no  change  is  looked  for  before  the  new 
year.  However,  there  was  only  a  slight 
slowing  down  in  motor  sales,”  the  San 
Antonio  Express  found. 

“Local  business  men  believe  automo¬ 
bile  business  will  increase  materially 
when  public  believes  no  more  cuts  are 
to  be  made.”  is  the  statement  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times. 

“Automobile  editor  believes  that  even 
with  waiting  for  further  decline  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  good  over  night  if  money 
is  loosened,”  said  the  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  corroborating  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  leading  citizens  interviewed. 

In  the  Middle  West  it  is  felt  that  the 
worst  is  over,  and  that  the  market  will 
show  a  steady  improvement  from  now 
on.  “Dealers  buy  under  the  guarantee 
from  loss  through  future  price  drop. 
Outlook  encouraging.”  finds  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

“Automobile  dealers  generally  be¬ 
lieve  industry  has  passed  through  worst 
stages  of  present  depression,”  says  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  “Reports  are,  buy¬ 
ing  is  on  increase.  Business  is  promis¬ 
ing.” 

“Interviews  with  representative  lead¬ 
ers  in  various  lines  reveal  quietness  at 
present,  with  optimism  as  to  prospects 
next  year,”  reported  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  “Little  pick-up  expected  until 
January  by  tire,  auto,  clothing,  shoe  and 
building  trades.” 

“Automobile  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,”  says  that  paper,  “looks  for  notice¬ 
able  gain  in  sale  of  automobiles  and 
trucks.  While  there  is  no  prospect  of 
reaching  marks  set  in  1918,  the  demand 
is  increasing  and  the  need  for  autos  and 
trucks  is  as  great  today  as  it  was  two 
years  ago.” 

See  Big  1921 

“Retail  business  very  quiet,”  says  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  Mer¬ 
chants  look  for  big  improvement  before 
1921.” 

“Auto  editor  thinks  many  ready  to  buy 
if  they  are  sure  prices  will  not  be  re- 
'  duced  further.  All  are  optimistic  for 
next  year’s  business,”  says  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 

“Ranks  do  not  look  for  any  change 
in  tight  money  market  for  some  months,” 
says  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  “Several 
TrTrehants  interviewed  believe  automo- 
Iv’e  purchasers  still  uncertain  if  prices 
have  reached  bottom  and  consequently 


some  prospective  buyers  are  waiting.” 

“General  business  feeling  here  very 
optimistic  but  buying  public  not  ready 
to  accept  automobile  price  change  as 
final,  although  past  two  weeks  have 
shown  some  improvement,  due  possibly 
to  unusual  weather.  No  orgy  of  spend¬ 
ing  noted,  only  buying  of  real  necessi¬ 
ties,”  says  the  Kansas  City  Post. 

“(jood  demand,  but  banks  unable  to 
finance  or  loan  money  to  farmers;” 
avers  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
“Country  banks  are  now  starting  to 
force  farmers  to  sell  crops  and  pay  obli¬ 
gations.  Present  readjustment  period 
is  having  stabilizing  effect  and  will  re¬ 
sult  in  better  and  more  substantial  and 
responsible  distributors  and  dealers.” 

“General  opinion  automotive  business 
will  grow  better,”  says  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital.  “Dealers  predict  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  next  year,  though  probably  not  so 
great  as  last.” 

Election  Quieted  Far  West 

Election  disquiet  passed,  business  is 
beginning  to  pick  up  in  the  West,  the 
papers  declare.  Merchants  interviewed 
by  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner  said  that 
retail  automobile  business  would  com¬ 
mence  with  renewed  vigor  and  that  con¬ 
ditions  generally  would  be  normal  in  a 
short  time. 

good  advertising  campaign  now 
would  probably  reap  a  rich  harvest,” 
says  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
“Dealers  confidently  expect  resumption 
of  business  with  the  next  30  days  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  next  year  will 
be  as  good  as,  if  not  better,  than  any 
year  they  have  had.” 

“Sales  of  cars  and  tires  practically 
at  a  standstill,”  is  the  note  struck  by  the 
Salt  I^ke  City  Tribune.  “There  are  two 
reasons,  general  depression  and  tight¬ 
ened  money,  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  public  not  to  buy  until  prices 
are  materially  lowered.  Return  to  normal 
conditions  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  force  labor  to  give  re¬ 
turns  at  reasonable  wages  and  thien 
willingness  on  his  part  to  increase  out¬ 
put  at  a  fair  profit.” 

Those  interviewed  by  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  found  the  first  three  days 
after  election  showing  an  unusual  re¬ 
vival  of  business.  L'nrest  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  it 
reports,  has  settled  into  a  satisfactory 
feeling  on  the  result  of  the  election,  it 
says. 

“Interview  with  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants  develops  the  conclusion  that  cut 
auto  prices  has  created  general  expecta¬ 
tion  that  prices  will  go  lower  and  buy¬ 
ing  has  lessened,”  says  the  Los  .\ngeles 
R'.xaminer.  “There  is  still  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  .standard  makes.  .\11  interviewed 
express  confidence  in  better  business  for 
automobiles  this  winter,  and  big  business 
for  well-respected  makes,  for  they  mo¬ 
tor  all  year  out  here.” 

In  Canada 

“-Automobile  game  here  is  just  getting 
over  a  period  of  severe  setbacks  and  has 
only  started  to  regain  a  firm  footing,” 
reports  the  San  Diego  Union.  “Nearly 
all  dealers  are  taking  an  optimistic  view¬ 
point  and  cars  are  selling.” 

“Ten  merchants  interviewed  independ¬ 
ent  of  automobile  dealers.”  says  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  “Eight  report  price  re- 
,dnctions  have  not  affected  consumer 
buying.  Two  said  further  reductions 
will  develop  conservative  buying.  No 
further  reductions  looked  for.” 

Further  cuts  in  price  are  looked  for  in 
Canada. 

“.Automobile  business  slow  this  terri¬ 
tory  present  time  as  result  of  farmers 
not  .selling  their  wheat  at  present  prices 
and  of  opinion  of  buvers  in  general  that 
prices  are  coming  down  shortly.”  says 
the  Calgary  (.Alta.)  Herald.  “Dealers 


holding  many  orders,  delivery  of  which 
dependent  on  increased  wheat  price.” 

“New  pleasure  cars  are  not  in  de¬ 
mand  at  present,”  says  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Province.  “Attitude  of 
prospective  purchasers  one  of  expect¬ 
ancy.  We  look  for  good  business  in 
Spring,  particularly  if  some  price  con¬ 
cessions  are  made.” 

“.Automotive  sales  outlook  not  bright 
until  March,”  finds  the  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  Free  Press.  “Price  changes  worked 
harm,  causing  consumer  to  expect  big¬ 
ger  cuts.  Billion  dollar  Western  crop 
means  prosperity.  Wonderful  sales  pos¬ 
sibilities  next  year  when  public  mind 
settled.” 

The  Time  to  Advertise 

“Interviews  with  representative  men 
in  varied  occupations  and  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate  prospects  for  automo¬ 
bile  sales  very  limited,”  says  the  Toronto 
Mail  &  Empire.  “Strong  disposition  to 
hold  off  until  prices  are  forced  down.” 

H.  E.  Lesan,  president  of  the  agency, 
comments  on  the  symposium  as  follows: 

“The  business  is  sound  but  it  has  just 
now  come  down  to  brass  tacks.  There 
will  be  distress  in  the  readjustment  of 
the  business,  perhaps  failures.  There 
will  be  consolidations  and  what  not.  But 
the  maker  of  a  good  motor  car  who  will 
insist  that  all  of  his  organization,  from 
executives  to  dealers  and  salesmen  and 
service  men,  realize  that  the  motor  car 
industry  is  now  a  business  and  not  a 
subsidized  concession  or  a  franchise 
with  a  guaranteed  public  demand  for  its 
output,  can  make  as  big  a  success  in  the 
years  to  come  on  principles  found  sound 
in  other  businesses  as  was  ever  possible 
in  the  past. 

“From  our  observation  as  advertising 
men,  supported  by  these  replies  from 
newspapers,  our  suggestion  to  motor 
car  men,  so  far  as  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned,  would  be  to  quit  merely  spend¬ 
ing  money  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
etc.,  and  insist  on  .ADVERTISING — 
which,  after  all.  is  onlv  done  right  when 
it  wii^  sell  poods  under  difficulties.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  present  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  and  agenev  connection 
we  are  glad  to  have  shared  the  results 
of  our  motor  car  questionnaire  with  you 
and  with  your  present  agency.” 


BRYAN  TELLS  SERVICE  PLANS 


Host  at  Luncheon  tt>  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Representatives 

Walter  G.  Bryan  gave  a  luncheon  on 
Monday  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  to  the  New 
A’ork  newspaper  representatives,  at  which 
25  were  present,  including  E.  T.  Ridgwav, 
Hugh  Burke.  H.  W.  Brett.  C.  P.  Knill, 
S,  W.  Du  Bois.  J.  F.  Finley,  Fred  P. 
Motz,  Harry  D.  Reynolds,  W.  E.  Miller, 
-Alfred  R.  Lukens,  A.  W.  Evans  and 
Winter  G.  Winters. 

Mr.  Bryan  briefly  surveyed  the  work 
of  the  W.  G.  PTyan  organization  which 
he  formed  some  fifteen  years  ago  and 
has  kept  intact  during  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Hearst  on  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
and  the  New  York  American.  Mr.  Bryan 
announced  that  the  service  representing 
a  half  million  dollars  in  promotion  and 
publicity  investment  made  on  behalf  of 
some  of  America’s  leading  newspapers, 
together  with  a  personal  outlay  for  copy, 
plans  and  art  work  of  some  $33,000, 
would  be  syndicated  to  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  countrj’ — one  in  a  city,  at 
about  5  per  cent  of  what  it  would  cost 
any  newspapers  to  have  such  a  service 
prepared. 

The  promotion  ideas  and  material  are 
for  use  locally  with  local  advertisers 
and  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  focus¬ 
ing  readers’  attention  upon  the  power 
of  advertising  as  an  economic  force. 


AD  RATES  MUST  STAY 
UP  FOR  THE  PRESENT 


Nebraska  Public  Utility  Commission 
Tells  Client  Tbat  Publishing  Costs 
Show  Big  Increase  for  Year, 
with  No  Relief  Seen 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Paul.  Minn. — .According  to  H.  C. 
Hotaling,  field  secretary  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  the  Nebraska 
Committee  on  Public  Utility  Informa¬ 
tion,  of  Omaha,  has  sent  out  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  report  on  advances  in  newspaper  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertising  rates,  addressed 
to  utility  advertising  managers,  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  accessories  and  equip¬ 
ment  companies  and  other  related  utility 
advertisers. 

The  report  takes  up  every  branch  of 
the  subject  in  hand  and  discusses  it  fully 
The  following  is  the  conclusion: 

“It  is  clear  that  production  costs  of 
newspapers  have  not  declined  any  more 
than  utility  productive  costs  have  dropped. 
On  the  contrary,  in  all  of  these  services — 
year-around  service,  a  lapse  in  which 
would  mean  loss  to  the  community  served 
as  well  as  loss  to  operators  of  the  services 
— it  is  found  that  production  costs  have 
increased  substantially  since  January  1, 
1920,  and  in  recent  months  the  principal 
items  have  shown  no  signs  of  breaking. 

■  “It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some  lines 
of  business  are  not  susceptible  to  decline 
to  the  extent  that  others  may  be  affected. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  that  price  decline 
so  far  has  not  been  general;  that  labor, 
fuel  and  paper  costs  will  hold  for  some 
time  to  come  and  that  business  affected 
by  such  factors  cannot  expect  conditions 
such  as  will  permit  declines  in  rates  for 
some  time  to  come. 

“Newspaper  advertising  rates  and  the 
price  of  subscriptions,  therefore,  do  not 
appear  to  be  exorbitant  and  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  higher  production  costs.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  at  this  time 
to  ask  a  shoe  dealer  to  sell  his  shoes  at 
pre-war  prices  of  $3.50  a  pair;  a  cloth¬ 
ing  merchant  to  sell  suits  at  $18;  a  grocer 
to  sell  potatoes  at  75  cents  a  bushel;  a 
farmer  to  sell  wheat  at  80  cents  a  bushel 
or  a  restaurant  proprietor  to  sell  ham 
and  eggs  at  20  cents  an  order,  as  it 
would  be  to  ask  a  newspaper  or  a  utility 
to  sell  its  product  at  pre-war  rates.  The 
utility  business  could  not  survive  on 
lower  rates  under  conditions  now  exist¬ 
ing,  than  now  charged;  neither  should 
the  newspaper  proprietor  be  expected 
to.” 


PLAN  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU 

New  York  Advertising  Club  Appoints 

Committee  to  Arrange  Organization 

Establishment  of  a  better  business  bu¬ 
reau  in  New  York  was  decided  upon 
last  week  bj'  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club,  following  an  address  by  William 
P.  Green,  field  secretary  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  to  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors.  H.  J. 
Kenner,  who  has  been  active  in  the  na¬ 
tional  w’ork,  supplemented  Mr.  Green’s 
information  in  the  open  discussion  and 
President  G.  W.  Hopkins  was  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
pre-sent  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
a  plan  for  such  a  bureau  to  the  club 
membership  for  approbation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  William  H.  Ingersonn,  J.  N. 
Boyle,  Dan  A.  Carroll  and  Secretary 
Sydney  Clarke. 


Happy  Night  in  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. — The  Record  employees 
of  all  departments  joined  in  their  second 
annual  masquerade  party  entertainment 
and  dance  on  Thursday  evening. 
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OHIO  PRESS  WOMEN  GET 
80  NEW  MEMBERS 


Cleveland  Editors  Address  Eighteenth 
Annual  Meeting — All  Old  Officers 
Are  Re-elected — Job  Ex¬ 
change  Successful 


By  J.  H.  Webb 

Cleveland. — Officers  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  W'omen’s  Association  whose 
eighteenth  annual  convention  was  held 
at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel,  November 
12,  13,  14  scored 
a  triumph  in  add¬ 
ing  80  members  to 
their  roster,  al¬ 
ready  bearing  175 
names  of  women  in 
active  work 
throughout  the 
state. 

A  n  interesting 
and  varied  pro¬ 
gram  held  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  until  the 
close  of  Sunday  morning’s  session, 
which  was  followed  by  a  visit  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  entire  delegation  to  the 
new  Masonic  Temple  auditorium.  The 
delegates  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Alella 
Prentice  Hughes  at  the  “Pops”  concert 
of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra. 

New  officers  were  not  elected.  Miss 
Pearl  Helfrich,  Bowling  Green,  remain¬ 
ing  as  president,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Freeland, 
Marion,  continuing  as  honorary  vice- 
president. 

Daily  Editors  Were  Guests 

Editors  of  all  the  Cleveland  daily 
newspapers  spoke  and  participated  in  the 
sessions  and  attended  the  banquet  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  at  the  Woman’s  Club. 
Mrs.  Freeland  presided  at  this  function, 
and  Benjamin  Karr,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Qeveland  News-Leader,  spoke  on 
“Asking  the  Editor.”  His  talk  was  hu¬ 
morous,  yet  instructive  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  “man  on  the  inside”  of  a  big 
daily  newspaper. 

Miss  Helfrich  spoke  on  “Our  New 
Members,”  praising  the  old  ones  and  the 
officers  for  their  good  work. 

“Remnants”  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  R. 
J.  Southard,  Dayton,  treasurer  of  the 
association. 

The  final  session  Sunday  morning  was 
a  mixed  program  of  business  and  talks. 

“Here’s  Looking  At  You”  was  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  Miss  Bessie  Wills, 
Columbus. 

Hopwood  Give*  Woman’s  Scope 

Mrs.  Violet  Moore  Higgins,  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Town  Topics,  discussed  “The  Way 
of  the  Interviewer,”  and  Grove  Patter¬ 
son,  Toledo,  was  a  speaker,  Victor  Mor¬ 
gan,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  closing  the  program  with  a  talk 
on  “Women  in  Newspaper  Work.”  He 
said  their  influence  is  being  felt  more 
every  day  and  many  of  them  wield  in¬ 
fluential  positions  in  the  daily  field  and 
on  magazines. 

Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  paid 
women  newspaper  workers  during  the 
three-day  sessioit  was  given  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  Friday  by  Erie  C. 
Hopwood,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

“Aside  from  certain  mechanical  things, 
there  isn’t  anything  on  a  newspaper 
that  women  can’t  do,”  Mr.  Hopwood 
told  his  auditors,  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel 
opening  session.  “A  woman’s  ‘hunch’ 
is  almost  always  right,”  he  continued, 
“and  she  sees  through  deceit  and  sham 
quicker  than  a  man  does.  She  is  needed 
in  newspaper  work  now  more  than  ever 


before,  with  the  changed  type  of  news 
we  have  since  suffrage  brought  wider 
interest  to  women  in  world  affairs.” 

Officers  of  the  association  follow: 
Honorary  president,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Free¬ 
land,  Marion;  president.  Miss  Pearl 
Helfrich,  Bowling  Green;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Ruth  Parrett,  Columbus ; 
secretary.  Miss  Margaret  Converse,  Lon¬ 
don;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Young 
Southard,  Dayton ;  executive  committee 
— Miss  Katherine  Amos,  Sidney;  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Spencer,  Milford;  Mrs.  Zell  Hart 
Deming,  Warren;  Mrs.  Winifred  Bitler, 
Findlay;  Mrs.  Edith  L.  Hall,  Dayton. 
Clearing  house  committee,  Mrs.  John 
McKeem  chairman,  Springfield. 


TRACING  RUMLEY  CASH  TO 
GERMAN  SOURCE 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


doings  at  that  time.  Sielcken  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  millionaire  who  has  long  been 
known  for  his  extensive  connection  with 
the  South  American  trade,  having  in¬ 
deed  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Coffee 
King.”  From  April  to  October,  1915, 
Borgemeister  testified  that  Sielcken’s 
name  came  up  many  times  at  45  Broad¬ 
way.  But  the  witness  could  not  recall 
such  mention  in  connection  with  Rumely. 

“Was  Dr.  Rumely’s  name  ever  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  shipment 
of  food?”  was  asked. 

“I  knew  that  he  had  a  telegram  once 
from  Mr.  Patten,  from  Chicago,  about 
cotton,”  he  replied. 

Being  pressed  by  Attorney  Steuer,  the 
witness  said  that  he  was  quite  sure  he 
had  never  heard  Sielcken’s  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Perez  account. 

The  object  of  this  line  of  questioning 
will  be  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the 
defense,  as  indicated  in  various  court 
proceedings  growing  out  of  the  case  in 
the  past.  This  is  that  Sielcken  had  him¬ 
self  purchased  the  Evening  Mail,  he 
being  an  American  citizen,  that  being  in 
Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
was  unable  to  get  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  that,  finding  it  a  losing  ven¬ 
ture,  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it 
on  pretty  much  any  terms.  In  his  ne¬ 
gotiations,  according  to  the  account,  he 
had  of  necessity  used  the  wireless,  which 
was  under  the  control  of  the  German 
Government,  because  the  British  Navy 
had  seized  all  cables  connecting  with 
Germany,  but  that  it  was  his  own  money 
that  he  had  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  the  paper.  On  this  theory  Dr. 
Rumely,  a  native-born  American,  bought 
the  paper  from  Sielcken,  an  American 
citizen,  who  had  used  his  own  money  in 
the  original  purchase,  and  it  was  not 
money  advanced  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  at  all  that  paid  for  it.  If  that 
contention  .should  be  established,  the 
charge  that  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
.\ct  was  violated  would,  of  course,  fall 
to  Jhe  ground. 

Can’t  Find  Source  of  Money 

Last  Tuesday  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 
Kirkel,  as  a  Government  witness,  testi¬ 
fied  to  various  transactions  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  law  firm  of  Hays, 
Kaufmann  &  Lindheim,  in  whose  office 
she  was  formerly  employed.  Under 
questioning  by  Hugh  .\lcorn,  associate 
Government  counsel,  she  told  of  the  sum 
of  $150,000  having  been  credited  on  the 
books  of  the  firm  to  Herman  Sielcken, 
the  account  having  been  entered  Feb¬ 
ruary  5.  1917,  in  the  handwriting  of  some 
one  else.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
books,  she  declared,  to  show  where  this 
money  had  come  from.  By  .\pril  3,  1917, 
however,  it  had  been  paid  out,  some 
payments  as  large  as  $20,000  or  $30,000 


having  been  made  to  the  firm  of  Renns- 
korff,  Lyon  &  Co.,  the  Lyon  being  the 
alleged  go-between. 

Mr.  Steuer  protested  energetically 
again.st  this  line  of  testimony,  but  Mr. 
Alcorn  declared  warmly  that  he  would 
connect  it  all  up.  The  latter  also  as¬ 
serted  that  he  would  show  that  a  large 
number  of  checks  had  been  put  through, 
which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  the  two  co-defendants.  He  then  read 
over  a  long  list  of  such  checks,  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  defense  admit¬ 
ted.  These  checks  apparently  totaled 
somewhere  around  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Mrs.  Kirkel’s  testimony  pieced  out 
that  of  some  bank  employes  the  previous 
day,  regarding  a  credit  of  $180,000  which 
Dr.  Albert  had  established  for  the  late 
Hugo  Schweitzer,  in  the  German- 
American  Bank,  now  the  Continental. 
On  February  5,  1917,  there  was  a  debit 
against  this  account  for  $150,000,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Lindheim.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  was  the  very  same  day  on  which 
the  credit  for  a  like  amount  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  books  of  Lindheim’s  firm 
in  favor  of  Sielcken,  and  which  had 
simply  been  credited  to  cash. 

Account  Designations 

A.  Delaney,  a  colored  man  who  was 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Rennskorff,  Lyon 
&  Co.,  told  of  payments  totaling  $625,700 
having  been  made  by  that  concern  to  the 
S.  S.  McQure  Newspaper  Corporation 
and  to  a  Dr.  Rumely  account.  These 
payments  were  made  out  of  what  were 
called  a  “Suspense  Account”  and  the 
“W.  L.  Special”  account — the  latter  pre¬ 
sumably  referring  to  Walter  Lyon.  E. 
Kaufmann,  another  clerk  in  the  same 
concern,  gave  corroborating  testimony. 

The  testimony  of  George  H.  Larke, 
who  was  a  witness  on  Wednesday,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  foreign  to  the  questions  at 
issue.  Mr.  Larke  is  now  a  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World,  but  during  the  Rumely 
regime  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  S.  S. 
McClure  Newspaper  Corporation.  Dr. 
Rumely,  Kaufmann  and  Larke  com¬ 
posed  the  finance  committee  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  witness’s  knowledge  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  financial 
side  of  the  business.  Kaufman,  who  was 
a  director,  frequently  discussed  with 
Larke  what  he  regarded  as  extravagant 
expenditures.  At  this  point  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  Rumely  drew  a  salary  of 
$12,000  a  year,  part  being  paid  by  the 
Mail  and  the  rest  by  the  S.  S.  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Corporation. 

Larke  on  the  Stand 

Under  cross-examination,  Larke  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  had  never  known  Rumely, 
indeed  had  never  even  heard  of  him,  un¬ 
til  he  was  engaged  to  work  for  the  Mail. 
He  also  said  that  he  was  himself  of 
English  extraction,  on  both  sides,  and 
that  his  sentiments  had  been  distinctly 
pro-Ally.  He  declared,  furthermore, 
that  he  never  knew  anything  about  the 
money  for  the  Mail  having  come  from 
Dr.  Albert,  or  of  its  being  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds. 

Larke  said  he  had  always  regarded 
Kaufmann  as  a  man  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter  and  integrity,  and  still  so  regarded 
him. 

At  this  point  Mr.  .■Mcorn  succeeded  in 
having  a  long  list  of  checks  put  in  evi¬ 
dence,  although  the  witness,  I.arke,  was 
not  permitted  to  identify  them,  as  he  did 
not  have  personal  knowledge  of  them. 
These  checks  were  from  Rennskorff, 
Lyon  &  Co.,  and  were  payable  to  the 
S.  S.  McClure  Newspaper  Corporation, 
to  Dr.  Rumely  himself,  or  to  the  Mail. 
Their  total,  according  to  the  somewhat 
divergent  tabulations  of  the  reporters, 
was  in  excess  of  $650,000. 

Matthew  B.  Clausen,  formerly  adver¬ 


tising  manager  for  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can  Line  in  this  city,  told  of  various  in¬ 
cidents  connecting  Dr.  Rumely  with  the 
work  of  German  propaganda.  He  said 
he  saw  Rumely  repeatedly  at  1123 
Broadway,  where  this  work  was 
carried  on.  Among  those  whom  he  saw 
in  conference  with  him  there  were  Dr. 
Albert,  William  Bayard  Hale,  Dr.  Bern¬ 
ard  Demburg  and  Dr.  Fuhr,  the  right- 
hand  man  of  Dr.  Dernburg  in  presenting 
the  German  point  of  view,  also  C.  Meyer, 
and  others.  The  witness  described  the 
publicity  methods  employed,  in  some  de¬ 
tail,  including  the  issuance  of  a  special 
news-sheet  containing  translations  from 
the  more  important  newspapers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  so  as  to  afford  a  full  presentation 
of  the  German  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Clausen  was  disposed  to  be  face¬ 
tious,  almost  hilarious,  at  times,  and  his 
testimony  displayed  a  good  deal  of  frank¬ 
ness.  On  one  occasion,  he  said.  Dr. 
Dernburg  had  remarked  to  him  that  Dr. 
Rumely  was  going  to  buy  the  Evening 
Mail.  Whereupon  Clausen  replied: 
“Well,  if  he  does,  the  paper  will  soon 
be  known  as  a  propaganda  sheet,  and  it 
won’t  last  six  months,” 

William  H.  Coverdale,  a  consulting 
engineer  at  66  Broadway,  who  had  known 
Rumely  ever  since  1903,  testified  that  he 
had  represented  him  in  negotiations  with 
Henry  L.  Stoddard,  publisher  of  the  Mail 
and  received  $3,500  and  fifty  shares  of 
stock  in  the  McClure  Corporation  for 
his  services.  The  stock  he  returned  in 
1917,  when  requested  to  do  so,  receiving 
cash  instead. 

A  Potpourri  of  Items 
On  Thursday  there  was  a  regular 
potpourri  of  items,  seemingly  more  or 
less  insignificant,  largely  about  German 
conferences.  Thus  Albert  L.  Crone- 
meyer,  for  many  years  with  the  Ham- 
burg-.American  Line,  in  the  passenger 
department,  told  about  such  meetings, 
both  at  45  and  1123  Broadway.  He  had 
seen  Rumely  at  some  of  them,  but  only  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  he  thought.  Even 
less  important  was  the  testimony  of  Miss 
May  Billion,  who  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  George  Sylvester  Viercck  at 
1123,  where  he  was  running  the  Father- 
land.  She  knew  most  of  the  German 
leaders  at  the  headquarters,  but  she  was 
not  at  all  sure  about  Dr.  Rumely,  and 
she  could  not  even  identify  him  in  the 
court  room.  Clinton  T.  Revere,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  broker  and  financial  news 
writer,  told  of  meetings  with  Lindheim 
and  Kaufmann  in  1915,  while  he  was 
with  Rennskorff,  Lyon  &  Co.  Lindheim 
had  once  told  him  that  some  of  his 
clients  wanted  to  buy  a  weekly  paper  and 
asked  if  they  represented  German  in¬ 
terests,  he  laughed,  and  declared  that 
the  matter  “had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war.”  In  like  manner  Kaufmann  once 
told  Walter  Lyon,  when  the  witness  was 
present,  that  McClure  had  bought  the 
Evening  Mail,  and  that  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  transactions  which  he  wished  Lyon 
to  look  into,  for  which  work  he  would 
receive  $5,(X)0.  Lyon  also  asked  if  the 
purchase  was  for  German  interests, 
whereupon  Kaufmann  laughed  and  re¬ 
marked  that  he  did  not  see  how  that 
would  affect  Lyon’s  commission. 


Advertisers  See  Tribune  Mill 

Niagara  Falls. — S.  E.  Thomason, 
business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  30  Chicago  advertisers,  visited  the 
Tribune’s  newsprint  plant  at  Thorold. 
The  party  made  a  tour  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  had  dinner  at  the  Falls  Country 
Club,  near  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  A.  Z.  Deuel, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  was  a  guest  at 
the  dinner. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FIELD 

By  JOHN  SULLIVAN 

Secretary-Treasurtr,  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 


1919  came  to  an  end,  I  was 
”  not  sorry  to  relinquish  “editing" 
a  weekly  page  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  for  it  was  a  case  of  writing  the 
page  every  week  rather  than  editing  it ; 
and  the  pressure  at  the  A.  N.  A.  office 
had  become  very  seyere. 

The  resumption  of  the  writing  of 
News  and  Views  from  the  National 
Field  does  not  indicate  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  A.  N.  A.  office  is  less  se¬ 
vere;  it  is  worse  than  a  year  ago;  rather 
I  should  say  better  than  a  year  ago; 
the  pressure  has  improved — in  volume, 
in  depth  and  in  breadth. 

But  during  the  year  there  has  been 
another  kind  of  pressure — other  kinds. 
I’Tum  the  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Editor 


and  Managing  Editor,  whether  in  New 
York,  or  Chicago,  or  Toronto,  or  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  or  Nantucket,  or  wherever  they 
have  crossed  my  path,  I  have  heard  of 
the  frequently  expressed  desire  of  read¬ 
ers  of  “E.  &  P.”  to  have  the  page  re¬ 
sumed — expressed  to  these  two  gentle¬ 
men.  And,  apart  from  them,  it  is  al¬ 
most  in  self-defense  that  I  have  con¬ 
sented  to  re-contribute  these  News  and 
Views,  just  to  escape  the  importunities 
of  “E.  &  P.’’  readers  in  the  many  places 
visited  this  past  year  between  New  York 
and  Omaha,  Toronto  and  St.  Louis. 

Inevitably,  most  of  the  views  will  be 
personal,  although  I  shall  hope  to  let 
publishers  know  from  time  to  time  what 
national  advertisers  are  thinking. 

.\nd  I  do  hope  that,  if  there  should 
l)e  any  slightest  excuse  for  doing  so, 
my  views  will  be  controverted.  During 
1919  I  tried  earnestly  to  provoke  con¬ 
troversy,  and  succeeded  only  once.  It 
isn’t  good  for  any  man’s  intellectual 
health  that  he  should  be  led  to  suppose 
that  his  views  are  the  only  ones  because 
they  are  not  disputed.  I  shall  do  my 
level  best  to  do  some  plain  and  fancy 
provoking.  That  may  help  editing  as 
against  so  much  writing. 


FROM  REVEILLE  TO  TAPS 


i"\NE  membership  representative  told 
me  a  few  weeks  ago  he  had  never 
attended  anywhere  meetings  where  he 
had  to  work  so  hard  as  at  .\.  N.  A. 
meetings.  The  1920  meeting  will  be  no 
exception.  Everyone  present  will  be 
stenning  fast  from  reveille  to  taps. 

What  will  be  the  "keynote?”  That’s 
the  question  the  interviewer  usually  asks, 
and,  to  anticipate  him,  I  give  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  a  successful  A.  N.  A. 
Meeting; 


1  FAUTS 

2  FACTS 

L  FACTS 
4.  FACTS 


'  FACTS 


Not  or>inion«:  but  ho^iert-to- 
eoodnpss  farts  derived  from 
actual  experiences.  Not  “bull.” 
but  thirvs  th.it  are  true, 
rrresented  in  very  short  talks 
introdiictorv  to  veneral — not 
fractional — discussion  to  brine 
out  more  facts. 

Not  reneralities.  not  platitudes, 
brouvhtout  not  only  in  een- 
eral  business  sessions,  hut  also 
in  vocational  eroup  meetines 
and  in  sub'ect  vronn  meet¬ 
ings;  also  in  meeting  men 
from  all  narts  rf  the  country 
who  represent  different  lines 
of  business. 

shown  in  black  and  white — 
in  exhibits  of  forms  and 
records  and  svsteirs  and  re¬ 
ports  and  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter. — matter  which  has  secured 
maximi'm  restdts  with  mini¬ 
mum  effort  at  least  possible 


ft  F.\CTS  that  rot  only  lead  to  efftciency 
and  economv  in  detail,  but  to 
broad  vision  and  execution. 

In  short.  Facts  that  Enable  the  Advertis- 
iiie  and  Sales  Denortments  of  A  N.  A. 
Companies  to  .Avoid  TTnnecessary  Experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  Marketing  of  their 
Freducts. 


THE  H.  C.  OF  A. 

HIS  subject — the  High  Cost  of  Ad¬ 
vertising — is  worrying  advertisers  a 
great  deal.  They  wonder  why  it  is  that 
almost  everything  except  publication 
space  and  materials  used  by  advertisers 
is  declining  in  price,  and  those  things 
keep  up.  Of  course,  there  is  the  cost 
of  paper,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  the  men  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  know'  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  that  paper  is  still  very  ex- 
jiensive,  that  workmen  are  still  receiving 
high  wages  compared  with  those  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  that  the  old  bug¬ 
bear,  the  Zone  System,  is  still  “system- 
ing”  in  the  manner  approved  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

But,  behind  every  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  board  of  directors,  and  these 
directors  see  prices  declining,  and  the 
advertising  departments  have  little  or  no 
specific  information  from  publishers. 
“Profiteer’’  is  an  ea.sy  accusation,  but 
inevitable  when  publishers  fail  to  reveal 
the  actual  conditions  in  their  businesses. 
One  of  the  hard  things  is  to  get  a  pub¬ 
lisher— or  a  printer,  or  any  seller — to 
think  and  act  objectively  instead  of  sub¬ 
jectively — to  project  his  thinking  powers 
into  the  buyer’s  business,  and  then  sell 
his  proposition  from  the  buyer’s  view¬ 
point. 

There  is,  anyhow,  a  generally-held 


the  habit  of  being  on  the  defensive,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  street  gamin  who 
raises  an  arm  to  guard  his  face  if  a 
stranger  should  happen  to  speak  to  him. 

Nothing  here  applies  in  the  least  to 
publishers’  special  representatives.  The 
magazine  men  have  nothing  on  them 
in  desire  to  co-operate  and  in  actually 
co-operating.  The  special  representa¬ 
tives,  judging  from  their  activitj-  and 
alertness,  are  the  best  elements  in  pub¬ 
lishers’  organizations,  and  they  win  by 
liani  work  every  ounce  of  esteem  their 
]niblishers  may  have  for  them;  fre¬ 
quently  their  chiefs  might  be  a  little 
more  appreciative  than  they  are. 


A  CONTRAST 

^'’ONTR.VST  this  attitude  with  that 
' ''  of  the  vice-president  of  a  famous  and 
outstanding  magazine  of  country-wide 
distribution.  When  in  Chicago  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  a  national  advertiser  registered  with 
me  a  severe  criticism  of  the  magazine 
for  having  raised  its  rate,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  the  increase  in  face  of  a  de¬ 
creased  circulation.  The  vice-president 
not  only  appreciated  being  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain,  but  afforded  full 
information  about  his  increased  costs, 
even  giving  actual  figures.  These  fig¬ 
ures  made  one  wonder  how  the  pub¬ 
lication  had  continued  to  appear,  even 
at  the  enhanced  rate.  And  then  we  got 


THE  IITH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  A.  N.  A. 

will  be  held  at  Lakewood.  N.  J-  on  December  6,  7  and  8.  We  went  there  last 
year,  and  we  could  not  find  a  better  place  for  the  1920  meeting.  Lakewood  is 
a  fine  place  for  advertisers  to  get  away  by  themselves — for  three  days.  We 
get  fully  attended  meetings.  We  are  “far  from  the  madding  crowd” — of — 
well,  it's  your  guess;  what's  the  use  of  being  impolite?  The  Laurel  House 
and  the  Laurel-in-the-Pines  will  be  full  to  the  guards  of  A.  N.  A.  men,  anyway. 
And,  besides,  just  between  ourselves,  soliciting  business  at  these  meetings  of 
advertisers  doesn't  solicit.  The  victim  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  can  the  pub¬ 
lication.  Let  us  alone — just  for  three  days. 


opinion  that  the  newspaper  publishers 
have  done  pretty  well  during  the  last 
year  in  the  matter  of  profits.  Several 
weeks  ago  a  Middle  West  publisher  said 
he  thought  that  most  of  the  publishers 
in  a  certain  well-known  association  had 
each  made  $40,000  to  $50,000  profits ! 
He  meant  net  profits,  of  course. 

Do  I  hear  a  chorus  of  protests?  Well, 
you  haven’t  given  us  any  facts,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  assertion  of  the  advertiser’s 
state  of  mind  will  provoke  you  to  give 
some. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  general 
periodicals  are  anxious  to  give  us  in¬ 
formation  about  their  costs — paper,  la¬ 
bor,  transportation — but  that  newspapers 
haven’t  yet  thought  it  advisable  to  think 
of  supplying  the  same  when  they  ask 
the  advertiser  to  consider  the  extent  of 
their  co-operation.  That  beautiful  word. 
Co-operation  1  What  a  shibboleth  it 
often  is. 

It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  we  could 
get  this  information  when  we  ask  for 
it  from  newspapers ;  it  is  easy  for  any¬ 
one  to  overlook  something.  But  we 
cannot  always  get  the  information  when 
we  ask  for  it;  in  one  case  recently  it 
was,  at  first,  refused ;  the  inference  be¬ 
ing  that  the  newspaper  man  could  not 
conceive  that  an  association  of  adver¬ 
tisers  would  like  to  help  him;  doubtless 
his  idea  of  such  an  association  was  that 
it  would  be  delighted  to  get  something 
on  a  publisher;  and  he  had  got  into 


together  and  talked  the  situation  over. 
The  complete  facts  afterwards  went  to 
the  advertiser,  and  I  doubt  if  the  pub¬ 
lication  will  lose  any  business. 


TWO  AUDIT  MOVEMENT  PIONEERS 

HIS  week  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  at  its  luncheon  in  New 
York  City,  honored  its  past  president  and 
its  newly-elected  president,  and  thereby 
honored  itself.  Ex-President  L.  B.  Jones 
and  President  O.  C.  Harn  are  both 
A.  N.  A.  men,  and  have  both  been 
presidents  of  the  A.  N.  A.  Mr.  Ham’s 
company,  the  National  Lead  Company, 
was  one  of  the  Association’s  charter 
members.  Both  men  w’ere  leaders  years 
ago  in  the  A.  N.  A.  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  circulation  standards 
into  the  publishing  field,  and  both  have 
had  a  share  of  the  adverse  criticism 
that  is  the  lot  of  pioneers.  Each  man 
fought  for  these  standards  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  A.  N.  A.,  and  within  the 
-Association  for  appreciation  of  the  op¬ 
erating  factor  in  the  movement  for  cir¬ 
culation  audits — the  A.  B.  C.  Both  Mr. 
Harn  and  Mr.  Jones  were  active  and 
influential  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  A.  N.  A.  and  the  A.  B.  C.  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  A.  N.  A.  endors¬ 
ing  the  A.  B.  C.  and  to  complete  co¬ 
operation.  The  A.  B.  C.  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  had  Mr.  L.  B. 
Jones  as  leader,  and  on  obtaining  Mr. 
O.  C.  Harn  as  his  successor. 


WHO  WILL  SPEAK? 

EVERYONE,  or  pretty  nearly  so. 

There  will  be  no  special  orators  in¬ 
spired  from  on  high,  talking  about  the 
transcendent,  original  and  unbegoiten 
glories  of  the  advertising  "profession” — 
or  the  super-terrestrial,  heart-throbbing, 
tliroat-choking  beauties  of  Californian 
scenery.  (By  the  way,  the  A.  N.  A. 
was  once  invited  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a 
famous  city  described  by  its  convention 
secretary  as  the  “metropolis  of  the  great 
Southwest  and  heart  of  the  land  of  a 
billion  blossoms,’’  the  gathering  to  be 
held  “in  the  midst  of  golden  orange 
groves,  W’here  flowers  bloom  perennially, 
and  where  the  breezes  of  the  gentle  Pa¬ 
cific  make  the  land  one  of  perpetual 
spring.”)  No,  what  we  call  a  real  con¬ 
vention  is  one  to  which  every  man  can 
contribute  information  about  experience 
and  practice  in  marketing  goods,  h'ine 
speeches  have  their  place,  but  we  want 
facts  that  will  enable  A.  N.  .A.  mcin- 
bers  to  avoid  unnecessary  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 

May  it  be  suggested — humbly,  of 
cour.se — that  perhaps  sellers  of  adver¬ 
tising  space,  material  and  service,  might, 
in  their  conventions,  consider  facts  from 
their  side  of  the  fence  that  will  enable 
advertisers  to  avoid  unnecessary  experi¬ 
mentation,  rather  than  how  one  agate 
line  of  advertising  can  be  turned  into 
six,  or  how  some  corporate  interest  can 
be  defended  or  some  factors  or  method 
corralled  that  should  be  left  entirely  free. 
Sell  service ;  then  everything  else  will 
lie  taken  care  of.  Try  to  get  the  “every¬ 
thing  else”  and,  in  the  end,  there  is 
likely  to  be  failure.  It’s  the  difference 
between  dealing  with  the  positive  or  the 
negative  as  a  first  consideration. 


IN  A  BUYER’S  MARKET 

TT  would  seem  as  though  many  news¬ 
papers,  like  many  salesmen,  have  not 
yet  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  there  now 
exists  a  buyer’s  instead  of  a  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket.  Business  for  some  time  to  come  is 
not  going  to  be  brought  to  the  counter; 
it  will  have  to  be  gone  after.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one  will  be  a  fighting 
year,  and  those  who  want  to  sell  any¬ 
thing  would  be  advised  to  cast  off  the 
gay,  holiday  garments  of  1919  and  early 
1920,  and  get  into  overalls ;  there’s  tough 
work  ahead. 

The  advertiser’s  attitude  is  likely  to  be 
a  “show-me”  attitude;  he  will  not  be 
handing  out  too  readily,  and  he  will  not 
be  asking  the  publisher  please  to  insert 
his  advertisements.  And,  in  donning  the 
overalls,  it  would  be  well  to  get  the 
brand  of  “pep”  that  used  to  go  with 
overalls.  For,  at  the  least,  the  first  half 
of  next  year,  it’s  going  to  be  hard  sled¬ 
ding.  “But  he  that  endureth  unto  the 
end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.” 


FACTS  AND  OPINION 

are  the  ideal  combination  on 
which  great  policies  are  founded. 
Newspapers  are  forging  forward  to 
a  place  of  first  importance  in  the 
national  advertising  field.  That  is 
why  John  Sullivan  invites  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  page  to  write  him  often 
on  the  conditions  of  which  he 
treats — as  you  have  found  them  in 
your  particular  field. 
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(  LINOTYPE  ) 


An  Economy 
Too  Often  Overlooked 


The  economy  and  case  of  handling  slugs,  as  compared  with  one  type 
at  a  time,  would  alone  be  a  su/Jicient  reason  for  preferring  the  Lino¬ 
type,  even  without  giving  consideration  to  the  recognized 
economy  of  LiNO  i  YiMi  composition 


Mergenthalek  Linotype 
Company 


This  advertisement,  including  border  ornaments,  is  composed  entirely  o/  Linotype  material 


\ 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 


A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board — Richard  L.  Stokes,  S07  Commercial  Buildinff,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists’ 
Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editori^  department,  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswriters’  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  UniTersity  of  Missouri. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


JIMMY  GALLAGHER,  NEWSPAPER  MEN’S  FRIEND, 

IS  DEAD 


By  EDWARD  A. 

'T’HE  hundreds — and  they  probably  run 

close  on  to  a  thousand,  it  not  more — 
newspaper  men  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
worked  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  genuinely 
grieved  to  learn  that  Jimmy  Gallagher, 
the  old-time  cabby,  is  dead.  Gallagher 
died  Wednesday  night,  October  20,  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  a  com¬ 
plication  of  disease.  He  was  sixty-three 
years  old. 

No  person  in  Philadelphia  ever  proved 
himself  to  be  a  better  and  closer  friend 
of  the  newspaper  men  than  Jimmy  Gal¬ 
lagher.  For  nearly  a  half-century — for 
well  over  forty  years — he  drove  his  old- 
time  horse  cab,  making  his  headquarters 
in  front  of  Green’s  Hotel,  at  Eighth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Practically  all  his  life, 
Gallagher  was  more  or  less  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  newspaper  men  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Reporters,  deskmen  and  edi¬ 
tors  coming  to  Philadelphia  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  later  passing 
on  to  other  cities,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  knew  Gallagher.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  job,  season  in  and  season 
out,  and  regardless  of  weather,  up  until 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  taxicab  super¬ 
seded  the  old  horse-drawn  cab  and  Gal¬ 
lagher  gave  up  his  business  and  became 
a  house  detective  at  his  old  stand.  Green’s 
Hotel. 

.Mthough  Gallagher  never  adopted  the 
top-hat,  so  typical  of  the  London  cabby 
and  not  a  few  of  the  old-timers  here  in 
this  country,  and  while  he  was  not  of  the 
rotund  build,  florid  complexioned  type 
made  familiar  by  art  studies^  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  characteristic  cab  driver 
of  the  old  school.  A  derby  was  his  fa¬ 
vorite  headpiece,  and  he  wore  the  regula¬ 
tion  but  somewhat  faded  green  or  dark 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons. 

Jimmy  Gallagher  early  established  his 
friendship  with  Philadelphia  newspaper 
men  back  in  the  days  before  the  tele¬ 
phone  made  it  possible  to  reach  out  into 
the  farthest  districts  of  the  city  late  at 
night  to  get  their  stories.  Back  in  those 
days  when  practically  all  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers  were  centered  around 
Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Gallagher  was  indispensable.  He 
knew  the  location  of  every  street  in  the 
city,  no  matter  how  small  or  out  of  the 
way  it  was  -and  he  knew  the  shortest 
and  quickest  way  to  get  there. 

When  a  fire  broke  out  late  at  night, 
or  a  murder  was  discovered,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  happened  that  “required  the 
attention  of  a  reporter,’’  the  men  as¬ 
signed  to  the  story  made  straight  for 
Green’s  Hotel  and  Jimmy  Gallagher. 
And  lucky  indeed  was  the  paper  whose 
reiK)rter  reached  Gallagher  first.  Be¬ 
tween  Jimmy  and  his  equally  famous  old  ' 
mare,  Martha,  the  reporter  who  secured 
their  combined  services  was  certain,  no 
matter  how  late  the  hour  or  how  remote 
the  scene  of  the  news,  to  get  there 
first,  get  the  news,  and,  what  is  always 
most  important  in  journalism — get  back 
to  the  office  quickly  and  get  the  story 
in  the  paper. 

Many  a  time  Richard  Harding  Davis 
used  Gallagher  and  his  cab  when  cover- 


MUSCHAMP 

ing  a  story  late  at  night,  and  old-time 
Philadelphia  newspaper  men  say  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  Jimmy  Gallagher’s 
name  that  Davis  seized  and  fixed  upon 
the  Press  office  boy  when  the  future 
novelist  wrote  his  famous  newspaper 
story  entitled  “Gallagher.”  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  actual 
incident  of  the  “under  cover”  prize  fight 
which  Davis  used  as  the  basis  of  his 
story,  he  used  Jimmy  Gallagher  and  his 
cab  in  going  to  and  from  the  scene  of 
the  fistic  battle. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  Gallagher 
and  his  cab  that  conveyed  the  reporters 
to  a  South  Philadelphia  cemetery  where 
a  group  of  newspaper  men  trapped  and 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  gang  of  grave 
robbers. 

The  newspaper  men  knew  that  they 
could  trust  Gallagher  absolutely,  and 
never  hesitated  to  take  him  into  their 
confidence  when  planning  a  big  scoop. 

Gallagher  was  equally  well-known  to 
the  sporting  fraternity  all  over  the 
country  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  back 


Gallagher,  the  well-known  Quaker  City 
cabman,  passes  the  second  of  the  two 
features  of  Green’s  Hotel  that  will  live 
long  in  the  memory  of  every  newspaper 
man  who  ever  worked  in  Philadelphia. 
The  other  feature,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  the  famous  Green’s  Bar.  Probably 
more  liquid  refreshments,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  buttermilk  to  highballs, 
have  been  served  over  Green’s  Bar  to 
newspaper  men  than  over  any  similar 
piece  of  mahogany  in  the  United  States, 
outside  of  one  or  two  equally  popular 
old-time  places  in  New  York  City. 


A.  J.  A.  ORGANIZES  AT  BELOIT 

'^HE  American  Journalists’  Associa- 
tion  has  recently  had  a  chapter  or¬ 
ganized  at  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis., 
by  the  students  in  the  department  of 
journalism. 

A  delegate  will  be  sent  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  arrange  for  prominent  news¬ 
paper  men  and  authors  to  speak  to  the 
Beloit  chapter. 

The  officers  elected  are :  William  H. 
Short,  president,  junior  and  editor  of 
The  Round  Table,  a  student  daily;  James 
Parker,  vice-president ;  Prof.  R.  B. 
Ellard,  secretary. 


A  STORY  THAT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  TOLD 

\  CHRISTM.\S  story  that  is  intertwined  with  or  is  a  part  of  the  romance 

of  some  Ameriran  newspaper’s  being — or  maybe  the  rise  or  fall  of  a 
newspaper  man  or  woman. 

That  is  the  story  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  wants. 

It  may  be  a  story  of  temptation  and  tears  or  opportunity  and  good  cheer. 
It  must  be  true — although  it  can  be  made  to  read  as  fiction — and  it  must  be 
of  Christmas  and  carry  with  it  the  spirit  of  that  day. 

We  prefer  that  the  story  we  are  seeking  be  only  2,000  words  in  length, 
but  the  principal  demand  we  make  is  that  it  be  a  Christmas  story  that  throbs 
with  newspaper  life— the  kind  that  newspaper  men  and  women  will  read. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  wants  to  buy  that  story. 

If  you  take  this  to  mean  YOUR  STORY  send  it  on  to  the 

CHRISTMAS  EDITOR— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
WORLD  BUILDING,  N.  Y. 


when  Billy  Thompson,  nationally  known 
as  the  “Duke  of  Gloucester,”  was 
operating  his  famous  race  track  at 
Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  which,  as 
Jack  Norworth  used  to  sing,  is  “Over  on 
the  Jersey  Side,”  a  little  below  Cam¬ 
den — which,  besides  being  the  home  of 
Walt  Whitman,  is  now  celebrated  the 
world  over  for  its  canned  music  and 
canned  soups,  and  is,  incidentally,  just 
across  the  Delaware  River  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Back  in  the  old  racing  days.  Green’s 
Hotel  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
sporting  and  horse-racing  fraternity. 
And  with  these  fellows,  as  with  every¬ 
body  else  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  Gallagher  was  always  on  the 
square.  As  someone  said  the  other  day 
when  he  heard  of  Jimmy  Gallagher’s 
death : 

“Late  revelers  in  the  old  days  pre¬ 
ferred  Jimmy’s  cab  to  any  in  town. 
They  knew  that  no  matter  how  far  gone 
they  might  be,  Gallagher  would  not 
only  get  them  safe  home,  but  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  at  the  receiving  end, 
he  would  undress  them  and  put  them 
to  bed.” 

Thus  with  thte  death  of  Jimmy 


NEW  DEFINITION  OF  A  “VETERAN” 

Bosto.v, — The  X’eteran  Journalists’ 
.Association  of  Boston  held  their  13th 
annual  reunion  and  dinner  at  Young’s 
Hotel  a  few  days  ago,  many  delightful 
reminiscences  of  newspaper  days  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  ago 
being  swapped. 

Robert  P.  Clapp,  the  retiring  president, 
presided  at  the  dinner.  He  spoke  of  the 
absence  of  all  rules  and  regulations  as 
one  of  the  fine  things  about  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Another  splendid  thing  about  it, 
he  said,  w'as  that  it  enabled  the  old-time 
newspapermen  of  Boston  to  obliterate  the 
lapse  of  time,  to  turn  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  so  to  speak,  by  gathering  once 
more  with  the  men  who  were  young 
when  they  were  young.  He  spoke  of  the 
friendly  visiting  and  the  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  among  the  newspapermen  that 
cropped  out  after  the  paper  went  to 
press,  and  recounted  with  the  touches 
that  appeal  to  a  newspaperman  stories 
of  the  old  Bell  in  Hand  Tavern  in  Pi 
Alley,  one  of  the  most  famous  rendez¬ 
vous  for  newspapermen. 

Under  the  new  definition  of  a  veteran 
journalist,  reducing  the  limit  from  35  to 
25  years,  87  new  members  were  admitted 


to  the  organization  the  past  year.  At 
present  any  person  who  wrote  for  and 
was  employed  on  a  Boston  newspaper  in 
1895,  or  prior  to  that  time,  is  eligible 
for  membership. 

Nathaniel  H.  Taylor,  brother  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  H.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  put  the  real  newspaper 
flavor  into  his  talk,  which  was  full  of 
humor  and  appreciation  of  the  newspaper 
business.  He  told  about  the  comrade¬ 
ship  that  existed  in  the  old  days  between 
the  newspapermen  and  the  artists,  sculp¬ 
tors  and  people  of  the  stage,  and  related 
the  humorous  idiosyncracies  of  some  of 
them. 


OHIO  COLLEGE  JOURNAUSTS  MET 

Cleveland. — More  than  150  editors 
and  business  managers  of  northern  Ohio 
school  papers  were  the  guests  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Fraternity  of  Western 
Reserve  University  during  a  luncheon 
the  evening  of  November  5.  The  visi¬ 
tors  were  here  to  attend  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  their  association  and  several 
young  women  were  included.  Speakers 
during  the  luncheon  included  Sidney 
Wilson,  formerly  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Qub  and  treasurer  of 
Western  Reserve ;  Victor  Morgan,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press ;  Erie  C.  Hop- 
wood,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer ;  Ross  Tenney,  of  the 
Press ;  and  Ralph  W.  Bell,  executive 
secretary  of  the  university.  George  W. 
Lerry  was  toastmaster.  The  visitors 
inspeeted  the  Press  newspaper  plant. 


HEADS  COLLEGE  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


^AKL  BEMIES,  a  student  at  South 
'^Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  has 
just  been  eleeted  president  of  the  South 
just  been  elected  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  College  Press  As.socia- 
tion.  New  life 
was  taken  on  by 
this  organization, 
which  is  now  five 
years  old,  at  this 
meeting.  The 
first  constructive 
work  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  w  a  s 
the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  pe- 
t  i  t  i  o  n  i  n  g  the 
heads  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions 
of  the  state  to  take  aetion  looking  toward 
the  giving  of  proper  college  credit  to 
the  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
college  paper  who  hand  in  a  prescribed 
amount  of  work  which  pas.ses  the  check 
of  a  faculty  representative.  Recom¬ 
mendation  was  also  made  that  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  business  manager  of  the  col¬ 
lege  paper  be  rewarded  in  a  monetary 
way. 

Prize  contests  for  South  Dakota  Col¬ 
lege  papers  in  three  contests  (1)  front 
page  make-up ;  (2)  news  content,  and 
(3)  constructive  editorial,  inaugurated 
at  the  1920  meeting,  will  be  perpetuated 
and  dues  of  $5  per  member  were  levied 
for  this  purpose.  The  presence  of  the 
faculty  advisors  of  the  various  college 
publications  at  the  annual  convention 
was  commended. 
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Fair  Play 

Draws  the  Crowd  to  Sporting  Events  and  It  Will  Draw 
Readers  to  Your  Sporting  Page 


^T^HE  Consolidated  Press  Association  announces  that  it  has  added  “Fair 

Play”  to  its  staff  of  special  writers. 

For  twenty  years,  one  of  the  ablest  sporting  editors  in  America  has  written 
under  the  name  of  “Fair  Play.”  It  typifies  his  impartiality,  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  and  accuracy. 

Why  not  make  the  daily  “Fair  Play”  dispatch  a  feature  of  your  sporting 
page  just  as  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  JVashin^ton  Star,  Louisville  Evening 
Post,  Atlanta  Journal  and  other  distinctive  newspapers  are  doing?  Its  view¬ 
point-  is  not  sectional  but  national. 

“Fair  Play”  is  a  space-saver.  It  is  a  daily  dispatch  of  900  words,  with  news 
and  interpretation  of  all  branches  of  professional  sport.  It  is  written  for  the 
telegraph  wire — not  for  a  release  date  many  days  in  advance.  All  the  profes¬ 
sional  sporting  events,  including  baseball,  prize-fighting,  horse-racing,  indoor 
and  outdoor  contests,  are  covered  by  “Fair  Play”  and  a  group  of  contributing 
experts  in  every  line  of  sport.  The  daily  dispatch  includes  such  a  variety  of 
subjects  so  interestingly  covered  that  your  readers  Would  turn  to  the  “Fair 
Play,”  column  expectantly  every  day. 


FOR  RATES  AND  DETAILS  APPLY  TO  THE 

Consolidated  Press  Association 

(DAVID  LAWRENCE,  INCORPORATED) 

ROBERT  B.  McCLElAN,  Business  Manager 
Executive  Offices:  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Horace  Epes,  Western  Superintendent  Jay  Jerome  Williams,  Eastern  Superintendent 

Fourth  Floor,  Daily  News  Building,  Chicago  Eleventh  Floor,  World  Building,  New  York 
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IS  THERE  A  TIMBER  SHORTAGE? 


Ihfim  /or  Orlolm  r  Hr.  I9'M 


neu*-rn  Umttuik 
9" asibin^n  Rtii 

Redt  u  amltror.  h 


AN  INDUSTRY  IS  NO  STRONGER  THAN  ITS 

THE  PEOPLE 


|pr7<  »l  Uavi-  bf‘«rd  mrn  vy  lhat  gtMMi  luu^ 
'  bcr  if)  M-arrc.  They  say  that  lumber  tao'l 
what  it  uaed  to  be.  and  that  we  muKt  m>od 
come  to  UM*  Dubetitute  materials 

fk>  you  know  bow  much  pood  lamber  tfaert- 
u  in  tbi»  country  today?  With  tbe  pOMible 
extTptMHi  oltbe  hardwoods,  there  is  as  mucb 
p<H>d  lumber  available  for  coostrurtion  pur* 
po(H*s  as  there  ever  was  at  any  time  simr 
America  became  a  oaiioii- 
There  is  more  btaodinp  timber  today  lu 
the  United  States  than  ever  was  made  into 
clumber  since  tbe  Pilpnm*^  landed  qo  Ply- 
Roc-k.  A 


An  mduHtry  is  oti  stnmper  than  its  service 
to  tbe  people 

As  substantial  factors  in  tbe  lumbiT  busi¬ 
ness.  the  U cverhaeiiser  people  wish  t<» 
remler  real  service  to  vou  and  to  everyone 
who  uses  lumU-r. 

Whether  vou  are  a  bonM‘>builder  planninp 
a  beautiful  rc>ideore:  a  workman  who  wants 
a  couple  of  boards  or  a  bunch  of  lath:  a 
farmer  buildinp  a  eow-.bam  or  a  cx»m«erib. 
or  a  preat  io«lu«lrial  corporation  specifyinp 
ItkOOti.OOO  feet  in  one  order- -we  want  vou 
!•  know  the  faet«  abiMit  lumber 


ibis  cud  we  will  supply  to  lntiib«-r 
anil  to  tbe  publii'  any  d«>ired  infor- 
as  t«i  the  lyualitiesof  different  sp<‘ri('> 
-  best  h4wmI  fur  a  piven  purpose. 
servMy  will  Im*  as  broad  and  iinpar- 
ve  know  bow  to  make  it.  We  are  noi 
Ds  of  any  particular  species  of  w«m»I 
is«'  tbe  Im'sI  lumlier  for  the  purfKiiu’. 
r  it  IS  a  kind  we  handle  or  not. 

I  we  advoi'au*  in  cooM‘r\atK>o  and 
ly  throupk  tb<‘  use  of  the  riplit  woo*! 
n>|M*r  piai'e 

‘  could  iosurtr  your  peltiup  the  w«kmI 
pht  to  have,  it  mi^ht  iio  an  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  years  in  the  life  an«l  s«-rviee  of  the 
lumber— 6fty  years.  {M-rliaps.  as  apainst  a 
few  months.  .So  im|K»rtanl  is  the  Mdetiion 
of  the  ripfat  w4H>d  or  praile  of  wimhI  f»r  a 


friuii  now  on  the  U <yerbaeuM-r  l-ofcst 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
.on  ibeir  pr<»duet.  You  ean  see  it  for  your¬ 
self  at  the  lumlue  vard  or  on  the  job  after 
It  IS  delivered 

Wb«  n  ytHi  boy  lumbie  lor  any  purpow;. 
no  matter  how  mu«  b  or  bow  little,  you  ran 
ItMik  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
peiliti:;  a  -landard  article  of  known  nieril 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Pratittcrt%  of  [iouf/Uu  Ftr  Western  Wathtngltm  Htil  ('.edur  ami  f'-edar  ShtmKiet  on  the 

fmifir  C<MtU  tdahoWlule  Ptne  Urktern  Soft  Ptne.  Rrti  I  ,r  and  l.nnh  #«  th-  Inhtnd  imotr. 
Northern  Whitf  Pin>-  t$nd  \'or$t>av  f*in>-  m  Stnlt  % 


HEN  the  above  advertisement  ap- 
”  pcared  in  many  magazines  of  the 
country  Editor  &  Publisher  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  claims  made  in  the  three 
oj^'ninfr  parajiraphs : 

hirst,  because  wc  have  been  taught 
that  the  country’s  great  virgin  forests 
have  been  depleted ; 

.Second,  because  we  ha\e  been  taught 
that  forest  depiction  is  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  responsible  for  the  present  high  price 
of  IK  wsprint. 

In  view  of  these  facts  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
Lisiirk  wrote  to  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Prodacts  immediately  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  'pt  this  advertisement  ami  aske<I 
them  for  tlie  figures  on  which  their 
claim-  were  based.  The  problem  of  re¬ 
forestation  is  so  big  and  vital  to  the 
newspaiicrs  of  the  country  that  we  do 
not  lielieve  the  issue  should  he  clouded. 
Following  is  the  reply  received  to  ppur 
letter  Wc  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
othp  r-  wild  arc  conversant  with  the  facts. 

To  KiPiTdk  &  Publisher:  We  have  read 
over,  with  considerahlr  interest,  your  letter  to 
us  of  the  .'Uth  seekiiijj  some  ftirther  informa¬ 
tion  a-  the  {<  iiiiplat!*'!!  tor  t\^p>  of  the  statements 
math  in  some  of  our  recent  advertising  ropy. 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  relate  to  the 
amount  of  stood  lumber  that  is  ti  day  on  hand 
and  available  for  the  various  scneral  buildini:, 
factory  and  industrial  uses,  aii-l  reejuires  only 
consideration  of  the  enormous  maniifacturinR, 
yardintt  and  distributintt  facilities  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  today  in  relatii  n  to  the  past,  and 
the  further  fact  that  while  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  species  of  lumber  is  admit¬ 
tedly  less  than  it  was  a  decade  ai:o,  there  are 
now  available,  in  large  commercial  quantities, 
other  species  of  lumber,  more  or  less  new  to 
certain  markets,  and  yet  equally  well  suited, 
if  properlv  selected,  for  all  practical  purposes. 


yet  remaining  intact  contain  a  much  larger 
yield  of  timber  per  acre  than  would  be  true  of 
the  general  country-over  average.  With  much 
of  the  country’s  present  timber  supply  now 
over  mature  and  with  the  natural  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  our  absolute  forest  areas  still  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  tremendous  fire  hazard  there  is  need 
for  a  constructive  national  forest  policy  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  could  in 
any  way  be  interpreted  to  detract  fri  m  the 
efforts  which  our  own  lumber  associations, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  Association  of  Wood 
Using  Industries,  the  Amciican  Forestry  -Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Pulp  Woed  and  Paper 
.\ssociation,  etc.,  are  making  in  the  interests 
of  a  real  and  substantial  forest  policy. 

On  the  other  hand  wc  do  not  feel  that  the 
reduction  in  the  country's  timber  resources  to 
date  shauld  be  charged  against  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry.  In  contrast  to  sime  of  the  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  past  and  which  have 
been  referred  to  above,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
observe  that  by  reason  of  this  industry  and 
others  affiliated  with  it  such  of  the  tiinfier  as 
is  being  cut  today  represents  only  a  conversion 
of  I  ur  timber  resources  into  homes,  farm  and 
factory  buildings  and  countless  articles  cf  manu¬ 
facture,  all  of  service  and  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
this  matter  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  you  again  if  there  are  any  points 
which  we  have  not  made  entirely  clear  to  you. 

Ycurs  very  truly, 

WKYKRIIAKUSF.R  FOREST  PRODUCTS, 
C.  L.  Hamilton,  Secretary. 

NEW  PULP  MERGER  RUMOR 


Lumber  and  Sulphite  Intereata  to  Ally 
Selves  with  Wood  Owners 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montreal. — Rumors  in  financial  cir¬ 
cles  for  some  time  relative  to  the  biggest 
combination  of  lumber  and  pulp  and 
paper  interests  yet  effected  in  Canada 
are  now  beginning  to  take  definite  form. 
It  is  said  that  tbe  new  amalgamation  will 


link  up  some  of  the  large.st  existing  mari¬ 
time  lumber  and  sulphite  pulp  concerns 
with  the  mjtst  extensive  tracts  of  free 
hold  pulp  lands  in  Canada.  If  the  deal 
materializes  along  the  lines  of  current 
report  it  will  result  in  creating  a  com¬ 
bination  equalled  only  by  Price  Brothers. 
Booth  and  Riordan  in  production  and 
control  of  natural  resources  in  these  in¬ 
dustries. 

NO  TRIBUNE  PAPER  FOR  CANADA 

Ontario  Mill  Drops  Customers  Taken 
on  by  Paper  Controller’s  Order 

(Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toro.vto.-— The  Ontario  Paper  Com- 
jiany  of  Thorold  whicti  is  owned  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  given  notice  to  its 
Canadian  customers  that  it  will  be  iin- 
alile  to  supply  paper  after  March  1, 
1921.  It  advised  them  to  apply  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Beck  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  for  a  new  source  of 
supply  and  it  is  understood  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  already  taken  this 
step  and  are  being  fixed  up  for  next 
year. 

The  Ontario  Paper  Company  during 
the  period  of  paper  regulation  took  on 
a  number  of  Canadian  customers  as  its 
share  of  the  business  and  is  now  simply 
reverting  to  its  former  status. 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Th»‘  second  point  in  your  letter  seems  to  re* 
'ate  to  our  statement  that  “There  is  more 
^ta^(iilt^  tinilHT  today  in  the  United  States  than 
ever  was  made  into  lumber  since  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.** 

A  certain  amount  of  calculation  must  neces¬ 
sarily  enter  into  anv  figure^  offered  in  support 
of  that  statement.  Vou  are  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  available  figures 
on  the  amr-unt  of  the  original  stand  of  timber 
m  this  country  nor  on  the  amount  of  timber 
manufactured  into  lumbef  during  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  period  f<*llowing  the  his¬ 
toric  date  cf  1620. 

Making  very  liberal  allowance,  however,  in 
ihe  case  of  figures  of  that  nature,  there  is  yet 
a  ‘Aiifficionlly  large  margin  of  .safety  in  favor 
•  I  tbe  assertion  cofuained  in  our  advertising 
that  we  feel  entirely  justified  in  having  made  it. 

1’.  S.  Forester  William  11.  Greeley,  in  his 
report  on  Senate  Kesolutiin  Xo.  311,  dated 
june  1,  1920,  states  that  there  still  remains 
standing  in  this  country  2,215  billion  board  feet 
of  saw  timber.  Figures  gathered  from  Census 
r«',*ffrts  and  numerous  other  Sf>urrcs,  together 
with  estimates  maile  from  these  figures  as  a 
basis  to  c<  ver  the  verv  early  period  in  the 
development  of  our  industry  for  vshirh  there 
art  no  available  figures,  indicate  that  there  has 
be  •  n  cut  into  lumber  since  1620  to  date  approxi¬ 
mately  1,810  billion  board  feet. 

I  be  point  we  wish  to  stress  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  th.it  a  very  large  pereentage  <  f 
tlu  limber  which  has  been  cut  in  this  country 
lias  not  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
Inthscriminate  clearing  of  land,  historic  log 
rolling  and  log  burning  bees  indulged  in  in 
many  sections  in  the  effort  to  make  the  latnl 
available  for  agncTilturc,  f(  rest  fires  ainl  blight, 
the  cutting  of  young  timber  for  fuel  and  count¬ 
less  other  purposes  have  all  been  larue  factors 
in  reducing  the  country’s  available  timber 
supply. 

In  1915,  for  instance,  it  is  estimated  that 
>.^^06.650  acres  ef  forest  area,  or  about  1  1/10 
er  cent  of  the  total  fore.st  an-a  of  the  United 
.'stales,  was  devastated  hv  fairest  fires,  involving 
a  t  dal  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  That 
'iame  constant  hazard  still,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tint,  confr«  nts  us. 

Forester  Greeley  estimates  that  fully  tw’o-fifths 
of  this  country’s  original  stand  of  virgin  tim- 
l>er  'itill  remains,  although  confined  within  a 
nnu'h  <mallcr  area  than  that  figure  would  in¬ 
dicate,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  areas 


JESSE  BT.OCK 


Jes.se  Block  (he  bears  my 
name  and  yet  is  not  related 
to  me)  started  in  my  or- 
Ranization  as  an  errand  hoy. 
'I'oday  he  is  not  only  a  full- 
fledged  salesman,  ItuI  an 
extremely  cajiahle  one.  Tliat 
is  wliat  a  iiinnher  of  my 
friends  have  told  me — and 
that  is  the  opinion  of  my 
staff.  I  tliink,  tlierefore, 
that  Jesse  has  a  fine  future 
before  Iiiin. 


Topeka 
State  Journal 


There  is  only  one  evening 
newspaper  in  Topeka — The 
State  Journal.  It  is  ably 
edited  by  Frank  P.  Mac- 
Lennan  and  is  welcomed 
into  every  home  in  Topeka 
because  it  has  always  re¬ 
fused  objectionable  adver¬ 
tising  of  every  kind  and  has 
always  stood  for  a  “better 
Topeka.” 

It  is  impossible  to  reach 
the  better  class  of  buying 
citizens  of  Topeka  and  to 
cover  the  rich  Topeka  ter¬ 
ritory  without  using  The 
State  Journal.  Wise  adver¬ 
tisers  know  this. 
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-  do  you  ferret? 


Do  you  think  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  will  ferret? 

If  YOU  advertise  where  your 
goods  are  not  on  sale,  check  the 
average  effect  by  your  ou'n  im¬ 
pulses  and  experiences. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising. Agency 

Established  1888 


Publishers’  Representatives 


Chicago  ^  y  ^  Atlanta 

Kansas  City  ixewiorK  San.  Francisco 


\(>.  iS  of  a  Series 

riiis  Company  has  been  selling  Netvs- 
paper  spaee  for  thirty-hco  years, 
li.  Kate  Specietl  Advertising  Agency, 


/S  Cast  Jdth  Street,  AVtc  York  City. 
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KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL 
UNDER  RECEIVER 

U.  S.  Court  Orders  Continued  Publica* 
tion — Paper  Owed  $450,000,  Cov¬ 
ered  by  Assets,  But  Lacked 
Ready  Money 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Journal,  a 
morning  paper  since  1854,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  under  direction  of  C.  S.  Jobes,  a 
Kansas  City  bond  broker,  as  receiver, 
the  publishers  of  the  Journal  acquiescing 
in  a  receivership  proceedings  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  in  Kansas  City,  November 
12.  The  receiver  was  ordered  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Arba  S.  Van  Valkenburgh  to 
continue  publication  of  the  Journal  and 
also  the  Weekly  Journal.  The  receiver¬ 
ship  order  was  issued  on  application  of 
E.  B.  LaForge,  a  citizen  of  France,  and 
the  Citizens  National  Bank,  of  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.  The  application  stated 
LaForge  and  the  bank  each  held  unpaid 
notes  for  $6,000  signed  by  Hal  Gaylord, 
business  manager  of  the  newspaper,  one 
issued  in  July  and  the  other  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1920. 

Frank  P.  Seebree,  attorney  for  the 
Journal,  formally  acquiesced  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  receivership  is  permanent. 
Receiver  Jobes  was  instructed  by  the 
court  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
newspapers  along  the  lines  pursued 
heretofore  by  the  publishers. 


The  Journal,  it  was  stated,  gave  the 
notes  to  the  Fort  Scott  bank  for  loans, 
one  of  the  notes  later  being  sold  to  M. 
LaForge.  The  application  gave  the 
Journal’s  indebtedness  as  $450,000,  but 
stated  the  newspaper  owns  property  and 
equipment  in  excess  of  that  amount  but 
did  not  have  ready  money  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  expenses,  payment  of  which  was  re¬ 
quired  in  cash.  The  two  creditors  feared, 
it  was  stated,  that  if  affairs  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  their  course,  publication 
might  be  suspended. 

Provide  for  Running  Expenses 

An  order  was  made  by  Judge  Van 
Valkenburgh  for  the  issuing  of  $25,000 
in  receiver’s  certificates  for  the  Journal 
to  pay  salaries  and  other  expenses.  The 
order  was  made  on  a  petition  filed  by 
C.  S.  Jobes,  receiver.  The  petition  stated 
that  $10,000  was  needed  for  the  payment 
of  salaries. 

The  Journal’s  officers  are :  C.  C.  Rose¬ 
water,  president;  Hal  Gaylord,  vice- 
president,  and  Edgar  Allen,  secretary. 

In  regard  to  the  receivership  proceed¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Rosewater  said: 

“It  is  generally  known  that,  since  the 
death  of  C.  S.  Gleed,  one  of  the  former 
principal  owners  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  this  company  has  been  in  the 
process  of  reorganization.  A  temporary 
receivership  was  granted  in  the  United 
States  court.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding,  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  company  is  solvent  and  the 


assets  are  far  in  excess  of  the  liabilities. 

“There  will  be  no  interruption  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  changes  in  the  managerial  or  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  The  receivership  will  in 
no  way  modify  the  plans  in  progress  for 
continued  expansion  and  growth.  The 
Journal  has  been  making  rapid  strides  in 
the  volume  of  business  and  today  is  on 
a  sound  foundation.  Under  this  tem¬ 
porary  receivership  the  reorganization 
will  proceed  and  the  announcement  of 
the  final  reorganization  will  be  made  at 
an  early  date.’’ 

The  Journal  was  founded  by  Col.  R.  T. 
Van  Horn,  who  retired  in  1897  after 
having  been  mayor  of  Kansas  City  and  a 
leading  figure  in  the  city’s  affairs  for 
decades.  Col.  Van  Horn  died  a  few 
years  ago  in  his  90s. 

Suit  Over  Kaiua»  City  Kansan 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Miss  A.  Harriet, 
a  well  known  woman  attorney  here,  was 
appointed  receiver  for  the  Kansas  City 
Kansas,  a  daily  paper  published  here. 
Her  appointment  came  after  Thomas  A. 
Bigger,  half  owner,  brought  suit  to  get 
an  accounting  of  the  property  and  as¬ 
sets.  The  suit  involves  A.  E.  Neal  and 
George  Long,  part  owners  of  the  papei, 


and  Arthur  Capper,  J.  E.  Greist,  agent 
of  Mr.  Capper,  and  Max  Holzmark. 
Bigger  alleged  that  Neal  gave  Capper 
and  Griest  an  option  on  the  property 
without  consulting  him. 

Daily  Reverts  to  Weekly 

Pratt,  Kan. — After  sixteen  months’ 
life  as  a  daily,  the  Daily  Republican  sus¬ 
pended  publication  November  6  and  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  return  to  the  weekly 
field.  This  leaves  but  one  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Pratt,  the  Daily  Tribune.  A.  A. 
Cochran  was  editor,  and  C.  T.  Warren, 
news  editor,  of  the  Republican. 

Kansas  Paper  Enlarges  Plant 

Liberal,  Kan. — The  40-foot  addition 
to  the  Liberal  News  plant  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  paper  expects  to  move  in 
shortly.  New  equipment  has  been  or¬ 
dered  and  will  be  installed. 

“U.  P.”  in  New  Quarters 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  United  Press 
city  bureau  has  moved  into  new  offices 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Post  Building. 
L.  B.  Mickel  is  division  manager  and 
J.  B.  Smith  is  bureau  manager. 


w  n  .\  T  M  a  K  E  s 


great  .n  e  W'  s  p  a  p  e  r  ? 


THE  SMILE .  HRINGER 

Siiitlr-britiflrers  I  Th.U  is  what  they  are 
VV'h<»  lift  the  mist  and  heal  the  scar. 
Mine,  though  a  U>y,  has  t;low  of  face 
That  makes  my  heart  a  liappy  place. 


He  Isn’t  a 

Prospective 

Customer, 

— 


As  one  of  the  scores  of  brain  children 
of  William  Herschell,  poet  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  he  brings  a  message 
of  cheer  to  the  thousands  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  o\'er  the  state. 

Herschell  poems  and  features  are  writ¬ 
ten  lor  jes’ folks.  “The  Kid  has 
Gone  to  the  Colors”  aroused 
heart  interest  throughout  the 
country  and  *'Long  Boy”  was 
sung  wherever  the  A.  E.  F.  set 
foot.  Herschell  and  his  features 
are  indicative  of  the  editorial 
excellence  of  The  News.  •  'JiniJ'Jfl 


“Bill”  Herschell  has  been  « 
meinljer  of  The  News  “Idle 
Ward”  for  years  and  is  en> 
shrined  in  the  hearts  of 
Hoosierland. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

First  lit  (Rational  (^Advertising  in  Six-Day  Evening  Field 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
TrilHine  Building 


USE  NEWSPAPERS  t)  N 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
First  National  Hank  Bldg. 


Josephus  Daniels’ 
News  and  Observer 


of  Raleigh — “North  Carolina’s  foremost  news¬ 
paper  in  character  and  circulation” — has  a  daily 
circulation  of  24,230  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
26,309,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
North  or  South  Carolina. 

The  News  and  Observer  is  probably  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  larger 
circulation  than  the  population  of  the  town  in 
which  it  is  published. 

The  Observer  has  subscribers  in  over  800  towns 
in  Central  and  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

The  News  and  Observer  leads  in  volume  of 
advertising  carried  in  Raleigh  and  more  National 
advertising  is  carried  than  in  any  other  paper  in 
the  State  and  ranks  fifth  in  the  South  in  volume 
of  National  advertising. 

After  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of 
the  various  methods  for  handling  display  type 
from  12  to  60  point  in  the  large  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  carried  in  the  News  and  Observer,  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels,  Business  Manager,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  Speer,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  very 
wisely  installed  the  Ludlow  Typograph  system, 
because  it  was  the  fastest,  most  economical  and 
best  way  obtainable. 

Ludlow — “The  Ad-Man^s  Type  Foundry’* 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

606  WORLD  BUILDING  2032  CLYBOURN  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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IMPORTANT 

Newsprint  Announcement 

We  are  offering  for  immediate 
shipment,  a  limited  tonnage  of  the 
best  grades  of  British,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  German,  Belgian  and 
Japanese  Newsprint. 

Tonnage  for  January,  February 
and  March  shipments  is  also 
available  at  an  attractive  figure. 

Prices  on  application. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

3,000  tons  of  best  Swedish  newsprint  at  6%  cents  c.  i.  f.  New  York  City,  for  January, 
February  and  March  delivery.  Entire  lot  must  be  sold  but  shipments  can  be  broken. 
Offering  also  500  tons  monthly  high  class  halftone  paper  of  British  manufacture,  price 

on  request. 

J.  &  J.  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Pulp  and  Paper 

33  West  42n(l  Street  New  York  City 

Cable  Address  “Scottpaper”  Western  Union  and  All  Codes 
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A  FEATURE  OF  WORLD  HI 


A  FRANK  H.  SI 


A  FEW  PAPERS 
FEATURING 
SIMONDS 


NEW  YORK  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PITTSBURG  GAZETTE  TIMES 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 
SHREVEPORT  TIMES 
ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 
NASHVILLE  BANNER 
SPRINGFIELD  UNION 
GREENSBORO  NEWS 
SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
MEXICO  CITY  EXCELSIOR 
BRIDGEPORT  POST 
SYRACUSE  HERALD 
ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS 
ETC. 


Was  the  basis  of  the  one  outstanding 
Campaign — The  controversy  between 
over  the  President’s  promise  of  militar 


m 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  CO 
AND  EDITORIALS  QUOTING 
FOR  SENATOR  SP 


I 


This  particular  Simonds  article  was  published  k 

the  Congressional  Record 


ANOTHER  PROOF  OF  SIMONDS’  VISION:  On  April  l,  1919,  le 

Paris — “The  League  of  Nations  is  Dead.”  On  November  3,  1920,1 


Fot  over  six  years  he  has  written  the  leading  surticle  for  the  American  Review  of  Reviews — 
an  unprecedented  record  in  the  held  of  magazine  contributions. 

Simonds*  History  of  the  Great  War,  in  hve  volumes,  has  already  sold  up  to  85,000  sets,  and 
the  publishers  cannot  keep  up  with  their  orders. 

For  nearly  hve  years  his  weekly  article  and  daily  editorials  have  been  the  big  outstanding 
feature  of  world  aiffairs  of  the  country.  Nearly  seventy  papers  now  publish  them  regularly. 

The  Simonds  weekly  article  interpreting  American  affairs  for  Elnglish  readers  is  becoming  a  big 
feature  in — 

THE  LIVERPOOL  DAILY  POST  LONDON  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE 

BIRMINGHAM  EVENING  DISPATCH  ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS 

DUNDEE  ADVERTISER  LEEDS  YORKSHIRE  POST 


The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  focussed  on  America,  for  the  future  of  civilization  dep*!^^ 

war.  Every  thinking  American  wants  to  know  and  undef 


FRANK  H.  SIMONDS  IS  PREEMINENTLY  T 


About  December  1,  Mr.  Simonds  goes  to  Washington  and  will  write  from  there  on  world  affairs  as  the 


A  FEW  TERRITORIES  ARE  STILL  OPEN. 


THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


WIRE  FOR 
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mORY-MAKING  IMPORTANCE 


ONDS  ARTICLE 


imatic  highlight  of  the  late  Presidential 
’resident  Wilson  and  Senator  Spencer 
nd  naval  aid  in  case  of  wars  in  Europe. 


RY  PRINTED  COLUMNS  OF  NEWS 
CflMONDS  AS  AN  AUTHORITY 
CER’S  STATEMENTS 

the  newspapers  December  3,  1919,  and  printed  in 
irdln  full  on  December  4. 


A  FEW  PAPERS 
FEATURING 
SIMONDS 

BOSTON  HERALD 
ST,  PAUL  DISPATCH 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
TOLEDO  TIMES 
DENVER  NEWS 
DAVENPORT  TIMES 
COLUMBIA  RECORD 
CANTON  DAILY  NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD  NEWS 
BALTII^ORE  NEWS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
DES  MOINES  CAPITAL 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLAHOMAN 
SEATTLE  TIMES 
SPRINGFIELD  STATE  REGISTER 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 
MONTREAL  STANDARD 
ETC. 


9,  le  roused  hot  controversy  and  violent  criticisms  here  by  cabling  from 
0,  wesident-Elect  Harding  spoke  of  the  “Deceased”  League  of  Nations. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 

In  speaking  of  Simonds  says:  “The  wizardry  of  his 
vision  and  the  virility  of  his  pen  have  caused  him  to 
be  ranked  foremost  among  the  analysts  of  European 
conditions  and  events.” 


lep(|nds  on  the  course  America  takes  on  the  momentous  problems  growing  out  of  the  great 
ndel  stand  the  international  policy  of  the  new  administration. 

IE  ONE  TO  INTERPRET  AND  ANALYZE  IT 

^relate  to  the  daily  developments  of  our  new  foreign  policy  and  the  formation  of  our  new  government. 

r  FORTUNATELY  YOURS  IS  AMONG  THEM 

terms  NOW 


373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


I 
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CANADIAN  COURIER  SUSPENDS 


Illustrated  Weekly  Unable  to  Meet 
Growing  Production  Costs 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 
Toronto. — The  Canadian  Courier, 
which  has  been  conducted  as  an  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
has  ceased  publication.  About  two 
weeks  ago,  William  H.  Moore,  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  disposed  of  his  other  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Canadian  Farm,  now  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Farmer,  to  H.  Gagnier,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto.  No  reason  is  given  for  the  as¬ 
signment  other  than  the  usual  inability 
of  income  to  overtake  the  high  cost  of 
everything  which  enters  into  newspaper 
and  magazine  production.  It  is  said 
that  the  best  part  of  $250,000  was  ex¬ 
pended  by  Mr.  Moore  to  put  the  Courier 
on  its  feet.  Col.  J.  A.  Cooper,  the  first 
editor  of  the  Courier,  is  now  represent¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  Government  in  New 
York  and  his  successor,  Augustus 
Bridle,  has  continued  in  charge  until  the 
suspension. 


Dr.  Finley  Joins  N.  Y.  Times 

Albany. — Dr.  j'ohn  H.  Finley,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  V'ork,  on  November  18  presented 
his  resignation  to  the  Board  of  Regents, 
in  order  that  he  may  enter  an  important 
advisory  and  editorial  relation  with  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  1. 


30  U.  S.  Writers  Cover  Lesigue 

Paris. — The  following  comment  on 
America  and  the  League  of  Nations  was 
published  Novemtier  18  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats  from  a  correspondent  at 
Geneva;  “Here  everj-  one  has  been 
curiously  struck  by  the  fact  that,  though 
America  is  not  officially  represented, 


there  are,  nevertheless,  about  thirty 
.\merican  journalists,  some  of  them  sent 
expressly  from  the  other  side  of  the 
.\tlantic,  who  show  an  enormous  amount 
of  activity  compared  to  the  relatively 
feeble  contingents  of  French  and  British 
newspaper  men.” 


Higher  Express  Rate  Approved 

Washington. — The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  approved  November 
18  an  express  rate  increase  of  half  a  cent 
a  pound  on  short  haul  shipments  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  former  rate  was  half 
a  cent  a  pound  on  daily  newspapers.  The 
new  rate  is  one  cent  a  pound  where  the 
first  class  rate  does  not  exceed  $4.50  for 
one  hundred  ounds.  This  increased  rate 
does  not  apply  where  wagon  delivery 
and  special  newspaper  trains  are  used. 
-Approval  also  was  given  for  an  increase 
from  one  cent  to  one  and  a  half  cents  in 
the  short  haul  minimum  rate  on  news¬ 
papers  other  than  dailies. 


Devine  Back  in  Clarksburg 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — James  J.  Devine 
has  returned  from  New  York  and  will 
assume  general  supervision  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  Daily  and  Sunday  Telegram.  He 
will  also  be  connected  in  an  executive 
capacity  with  one  of  the  largest  national 
banks  of  that  city.  Since  May  1,  Mr. 
Devine  has  conducted  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  brokerage  business  in  New 
York  City  in  association  w’ith  J.  B.  Shale. 
The  business  is  being  continued  by  Mr. 
Shale. 


Call*  Newspaper  Conference 

York,  Pa. — Charles  R.  Long,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Dailies  Association, 
has  issued  a  call  for  a  conference  of 
newspaper  men  at  Harrisburg  November 


WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  Will  Be  Pleased 

With  Our 

Foreign  News  Letter  Service 

From  All  Principal  Countries  in  Europe 

Our  Correspondents  are  prominent  writers  in  their  respective 
countries,  well  informed  on  all  topics  of  the  day;  men  who  have, 
on  the  strength  of  their  social  standing,  easy  access  to  avail¬ 
able  news  material  and  are  in  close  touch  with  leading  men  in  their 
country. 

A  regular  up-to-minute  Weekly  News  Letter  will  serve  to  greatly 
enhance  Foreign  News  Service.  Cable  News  is  giving  to  the 
public  first  hand  information  in  condensed  form.  News  Letters, 
giving  the  writer  time  for  reflection,  will  serve  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  political  events  in  the  world. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

Ask  for  samples  and  price 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FEATURES,  as: 

COMICS  —  CARTOONS  —  CHILDREN’S  and 
WOMAN’S  PAGE  —  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS 
and  FASHIONS  — SPORT.  SPECIAL  ARTICLES. 


23.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  dailies’  association 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
reconstruction  problems  confronting  pub¬ 
lishers. 


Savage-Littledale  Engagement 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Clara  Savage  to 
Harold  A.  Littledale.  Miss  Savage  was 
for  some  time  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  later 
was  an  associate  editor  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping.  During  the  war  and  after  the 
armistice  she  was  a  correspondent  in 
France.  Mr.  Littledale  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Evening  Post.  He  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Journal¬ 
ism.  During  the  war  he  served  with  the 
Fifth  Tank  Battalion  of  the  British  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  in  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place 
December  20. 


Consider  Canadian  Cable  Nov.  24 

Toronto. — A  special  general  meeting 
of  the  members  of  Canadian  Press  Lim¬ 
ited  has  been  called  for  November  24 
in  Montreal  to  take  action  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  drafted  with  Reuters  Limited  for  a 
Canadian  cable  service.  The  agreement 
is  now  in  such  form  that  it  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  members  and 
it  is  fully  anticipated  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 


Obituary 

E.  D.  L.  Robinson,  aged  70,  for  49 
years  general  distributing  agent  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  in  Hornell,  N. 
Y.,  died  in  that  city.  He  established  the 
first  news  agency  in  this  district  and 
continued  to  represent  the  newspaper 
until  he  gave  up  business  two  weeks 
ago. 

William  Hitchin,  some  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  composing  room  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  died  last 
week,  aged  69. 

George  C.  Towne,  for  many  years  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  operator  in  Buffalo,  died 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Towne  had  been  working  for 
the  International  News  Service  after 
leaving  Buffalo  several  years  ago. 

H.  W.  Bowen,  aged  63,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  All,  died  in  a  Galveston  hospital 
after  a  short  illness.  After  leaving 
Jamestown  Mr.  Bowen  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Galveston  Tribune,  of 
which  he  was  advertising  manager  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Harry  Marshall,  well  known  news¬ 
paper  writer  of  Northern  Massachusetts, 
died  last  week.  He  had  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Worcester  Post  and  Fitch¬ 
burg  News,  and  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Fitchburg  Sentinel. 


Musical 

Advertising 


AS  THE  Christmas  sea- 
son  approaches, 
The  Philadelphia 
Record’s  leadership  in 
musical  advertising  be¬ 
comes  particularly  evi¬ 
dent. 


The  Record  carries  the 
advertising  of  more  indi¬ 
vidual  musical  houses  than 
any  other  Philadelphia 
newspaper. 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

Always  Reliable 

Foreign  AdTertiiing  Repreientativei 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


CHICAGO 
People*  0*i  Bldg, 


HEW  YOHK 
Fifth  Ave.  Bldg, 
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CIRCULATION  of  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS 

As  shown  by  statements  made  to  the  Government  and  filed  with  the  Post  Office  Department,  showing 
increase  or  decrease  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


Newspapers  CIRCULATION  Change  in  Last  12  Months 

Oct.  1, ’18  Apr,  1, ’19  Oct.  1, ’19  Apr.  1, ’20  Oct.  1, ’20  Gain  Loss 

FortWorth  Star-Telegram  65,599  62,123  65,514  72,256  78,475  12,961 

Dallas  News  .  71,612  72,340  63,572  65,020  67,683  4,111 

Houston  Chronicle  .  54,573  54,936  51,771  51,687  49,165  2,606 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  44,439  45,142  45,283  45,397  44,916  367 

Houston  Post  .  40,819  43,379  44,252  43,731  42,579  1,673 

Dallas  Journal  .  47,518  41,370  33,618  34,352  34,461  843 

San  Antonio  Express  .  38,958  35,884  31,126  31,545  32,506  1,380 

Fort  Worth  Record  .  24,695  24,043  25,666  27,781  27,356  1,690 

Dallas  Dispatch  .  29,014  25,014  24,101  22,464  26,305  2,204 

El  Paso  Herald  .  27,162  24,716  24,504  25,770  25,165  661 

San  Antonio  Light  .  29,363  25,709  20,242  20,203  21,102  860 

Beaumont  Enterprise  .  20,033  19,318  20,124  19,626  20,118  6 

San  Antonio  Evening  News  .  18,500  15,854  17,947  20,087  4,233 

Houston  Press  .  18,011  15,726  15,299  14,023  17,718  2,419 

El  Paso  Times  .  17,484  15,181  14,381  13,967  15,928  1,547 

Waco  News-Tribune  .  12,617  12,068  11,037  11,328  12,186  1,149 

Galveston  News  .  12,453  11,722  10,750  10,775  12,133  1,383 

Wichita  Times  . 4,479  5,792  7,419  9,252  9,470  2,051 

Waco  Times  Herald  .  8,112  7,864  7,220  7,782  8,824  1,604 

Galveston  Tribune  .  9,131  8,831  8,211  8,541  8,094  117 

Austin  Statesman  .  7,337  7,573  7,973  7,108  6,354  1,619 


Compiled  by 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

First  Paper  in  Texas 

Over  Times  the  Circulation  of  Next  Fort  Worth  Paper 

EVIDENCE  OF  READER  VALUE 

Eighteen  months  ago,  April  1, 1919,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  was  second  paper  in  Texas — 10,000 
behind  the  first  paper.  Notwithstanding  increased  subscription  rates  (5c  daily,  10c  Sunday,  $1.00 
per  month  by  carrier  in  city,  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  year  by  mail). 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

is  now  leading  the  second  paper  by  over  10,000  at  higher  subscription  prices  in  West  and  Northwest 
Texas,  THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  TERRITORY,  where  per  capita  wealth  and  buying  power  is  the 
greatest  of  any  section  of  the  Southwest. 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

has,  according  to  latest  audits 

100%  more  net  paid  daily  circulation 
66%  more  net  paid  Sunday  circulation 

than  any  other  TWO  PAPERS  COMBINED  / 

CIRCULATION  NOW 

OVER  75,000  DAILY  OVER  90,000  SUNDAY 

Charter  Member,  A.  B.  C. 


AMON  G.  CARTER 
Vice.  Pres,  and  General  Mgr. 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 
Advertising  Manager 
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NOTES  OF  THE  AD  AGENTS 


r  OHANSEN  &  TREYBAL.  IXC,  has 
"  been  established  with  offices  at  303 
5th  avenue,  New  York,  to  solicit  and 
place  advertising  in  foreign  language 
newspapers.  George  P.  Johansen,  presi¬ 
dent,  was  at  one  time  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nordstejernan,  a  New  York 
Swedish  weekly,  and  later  was  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Housewife. 
For  five  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  American  Association  of  Foreign 
I-anguage  Newspapers.  Anthony  \V. 
Treybal,  vice-president,  was  for  12  years 
in  charge  of  the  service  department  of  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Ccmpan>  and  also 
headed  the  American  Tobacco  Company's 
service  department  for  a  time. 

John  P.  .McConnell,  former  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  (R.  C.)  .Saturday  Sun¬ 
set.  has  joined  the  cctpy  staff  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  office  of  McConnell  &  Fergusson, 
I.td. 

R.  1-  Netherby,  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Canadian 
Courier,  has  joined  the  soliciting  staff 
of  the  McConnell  &  Ferguson  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Torf)nto. 

Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  has  actiuired  three 
more  rooms  to  accommodate  increased 
iiusincss  and  increasing  personnel.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  situated  on  the  same 
lloor.  and  will  become  the  art  depart¬ 
ment.  The  other  two  rooms  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  commercial  research  de¬ 
partment. 

Howard  Campbell,  late  a<lvertising 
manager  of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the 
Packard  Motor  C'ar  t'oinpanv,  has  be¬ 
come  technical  editor  of  t'.ie  Michigan 
Manufacturer  and  Financial  Record. 


Editor  &  Publisher  f 

Boston. — The  Emery  Bank  Service, 
Inc.,  has  been  granted  a  charter  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  to  do  a  general 
advertising  and  publishing  business.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  concern  is  $50,000. 
The  directors  are :  Carlyle  Emery', 
president ;  D.  Webster  .\nders,  44 
Bronilield  street,  Boston,  treasurer,  and 
Thomas  R.  Scully. 

.Albert  11.  Hopkins  has  resigned  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Engineering  Ad- 
\ertisers’  .Association  of  Chicago,  and 
from  the  managership  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotirm  departments  of  the  C. 
!•'.  Pease  Company,  Chicago,  to  become 
Chicago  manager  for  the  J.  Roland  Kay 
t'ompany,  Chicago.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  well 
known  through  the  middle  west  as  a  for¬ 
mer  jiuhlishcrs'  special  reitresentative, 
and  an  organizer  and  charter  member  of 
the  I'ngineering  Advertisers’  -Associa¬ 
tion.  With  the  J.  Roland  Kay  Company 
he  will  al.so  manage  its  domestic  division. 

The  Paxton  &  Evans  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  an  advertising  agency  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  printing  business,  known  as 
the  Paxton  &  Evans  Advertising  .Service. 
J.  L.  Groves,  Jr.,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  ad\ertising  circles  of  Texas  for 
the  last  IH  months,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  new  agency.  Mr. 
Groves  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of 
journalism  of  the  Cniversity  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  having  completed  the  course  iti 
advertising  at  that  institution. 


G3vernor  Fort  Dead 
John  I  rankhn  bort.  ( ioveriior  ot  New 
Jersey  from  PAIS  to  1911,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  after  .';n  illness  of  more  than  a 
year,  G  i.ernor  r’ort  was  the  iathcr  of 
Leslii  l  ort,  edi:  ir  of  the  Plainfield  fN. 
J.)  Press. 
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PROMOTION  IDEAS 


Ottawa,  Ont. — The  Citizen  published 
a  14-page  section  entirely  devoted  to 
theatres  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  a  Loew  house  here.  Practically  all 
lines  which  had  a  part  in  the  building 
and  outfitting  of  the  playhouse  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  section. 

-South  Bend,  Ind. — A  new  department, 
“The  Reading  Lamp,”  appeared  Nov. 
13  in  the  Tribune.  The  department  is 
to  appear  Saturdays  and  w’ill  be  devoted 
to  books  and  book  reviews,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  giving  Tribune  readers 
something  of  interest  about  books  but 
to  present  an  educational  value  and 
create  in  non-book  readers  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  best  in  cur¬ 
rent  literature. 

Bl'fkai.o. — The  Commercial  is  con- 
•  lucting  weekly  fish  sales  to  help  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  Two  car  loads  of 
tish  are  brought  from  ocean  piers  each 
week. 

Hai.ik.\.\,  N.  S. — Journalists  from  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  commended  W. 
H.  Dennis,  publisher  of  the  Halifax 
Herald  and  Mail,  for  his  enterprise  in 
promoting  the  recent  race  off  this  port 
between  champion  schooners  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  and  Gloucester  fishing  fleets.  Mr. 
Dennis  originally  planned  the  contest  for 
the  championshi|)  of  the  Nova  Scotia  fleet 
and  gave  a  cup  to  the  winning  captain. 
.Seeing  further  possibilities  for  advertis¬ 
ing  Halifax  as  the  "World's  Third 
fireatest  Port,”  he  arranged  the  interna¬ 
tional  race  and  presented  a  cup  to  the 
•American  skipper  when  he  brought  his 
schooner  lirst  across  the  line  in  two 
races. 
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I  Robert  Edgren  Joins  Bell  Syndicate  Stars 


Edgren’s  Sport  Stories  Are  Published  in  Newspapers  All 
Over  the  U.  S. 

.4dd  His  Name  to  Your  List  of  Feature  Writers. 

He  Was  the  Only  Man  on  WTom  All  Parties  To  the  Demp- 
sey-Carpentier  Fight  Contract  Could  Agree  as  Holder  of 
the  Stakes,  Forfeit  Money,  and  Selector  of  Referee. 

He  Is  the  Best  Sport  W  riter  Because  He  Knows  All  Sports. 
He  Has  Boxed  with  Fitzsimmons,  Corbett  and  Jeffries  and 
Has  Held  20  Amateur  Sporting  Records. 


SPORTS 


Through  Edgren’s  Eyes 


H.LLSTRATEI)  BY  EDGREN  HIMSELF 


Is  a  Three-Times-a-W'eek  Feature  With  One  Five  Column 
Cartoon  W  eekly  for  WJiieli  We  .4re  Ready  to  Book  Orders 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

JOHN  N.  WHEELER,  PRES. 

727  WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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Pennsylvania’s 

Industries 

Are  Among  the  Giant  Industries  of  the  World 


Pennsylvania  is  always  foremost  in  the  great  enterprises  of  the  (coun¬ 
try  and  her  daily  newspapers  are  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  her 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  dominance. 

Pennsylvania’s  newspapers  have  long  ranked  among  the  foremost. 
They  are  foremost  in  producing  traceable  results,  not  only  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  itself,  but  in  the  wide  world  field  they  cover. 

To  advertise  in  Pennsylvania  newspa|)ers  is  to  construct  business. 

To  construct  business  is  the  definite  aim  of  every  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Manufacturer. 

Pemisylvania  daily  newspapers  reach  the  people  who  huv  merchan¬ 
dise. 

By  using  this  list  of  representative  daily  news])a})ers  you  can  (‘ouple 


advertising  and  distribution  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦Allentown  Call  (M)  Item. - 

....(E) 

31,255 

.10 

.10 

Oil  City  Derrick  . 

....(M) 

6,467 

.04 

.035 

♦Altoona  Mirror  . 

•  (E) 

22,530 

.06 

.06 

Philadelphia  Record  . . 

....(M) 

109,573 

.25 

.25 

Altoona  Times  Tribune  . 

15,049 

.05 

.05 

Philadelphia  Record  . 

. (S) 

117,132 

.25 

.25 

Beaver  Falls  Tribune  . 

•  •■•(E) 

5,413 

.025 

.025 

♦Pittsburgh  Dispatch  ........ 

....(M) 

56,178 

.17 

.15 

Bethlehem  Globe  . . . 

••••(E) 

7,295 

.04 

.04 

♦Pittsburgh  Dispatch  . 

.....(S) 

70,382 

.22 

.18 

♦♦Chester  Times  and  Republican(M&E) 

15,269 

.065 

.05 

Pottsville  Republican  . • . 

. (E) 

11,357 

.055 

.045 

Coatesville  Record  . 

....(E) 

5,267 

.021 

.021 

Scranton  Republican  . 

. (M) 

31,153 

.12 

.10 

Connellsville  Courier  . 

....(E) 

5,182 

.0179 

.0179 

Scranton  Times  . . . 

. (E) 

34,001 

.12 

.10 

♦Easton  Express  . 

....(E) 

11,556 

.04 

.04 

ttSharon  Telegraph  . . 

. (E) 

5,554 

.03 

.03 

Easton  Free  Press . 

....(E) 

13,648 

.05 

.05 

Warren  Mirror  . . 

. (E) 

3,211 

.0179 

.0179 

Erie  Dispatch  (M)  Herald  (E) 

(M&E) 

17,667 

.065 

.065 

♦Washington  Observer  & 

Erie  Dispatch-Herald  . 

•...(S) 

12,518 

.07 

.07 

Reporter  . 

.(M&E) 

14,959 

.06 

.05 

Franklin  News-Herald  . 

....(E) 

6,650 

.045 

.04 

West  Chester  Daily  Local  News- ..  (E) 

12,264 

.03 

.03 

♦Harrisburg  Telegraph  . 

....(E) 

32,558 

.095 

.095 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 

.....(E) 

18,037 

.05 

.05 

Johnstown  Democrat  . 

....(M) 

10,990 

.0425 

.0425 

York  Gazette  &  Daily.... - 

....(M) 

15,014 

.045 

.045 

♦Lancaster  Intelligencer  and 

News- 

•  Government  Statements, 

October 

1st,  1920. 

Journal  . 

(M&E) 

26,266 

.10 

.10 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October 

1st,  1920. 

Lebanon  Daily  News . 

....(E) 

8,511 

.035 

.035 

ttGovernment  Statements, 

April  1st 

1920. 

New  Castle  News  . •  • . . 

....(E) 

12,349 

.0357 

.0357 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
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HALF  A  VICTORY  AT  GENEVA 

The  principle  of  publicity  won  its  first  skirmish 
with  secret  diplomacy  at  the  opening  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  victory, 
however,  is  not  complete  enough  to  insure  protection 
against  the  old  order  that  jockeyed  the  world  into 
war. 

VVe  really  did  not  expect  the  statesmen  gathered 
at  Geneva  to  discard  in  a  day  the  habits  of  a  century, 
but  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  had  progressed 
beyond  Rule  IS  which  reads;  , 

“Unless  the  commission  decide  otherwise,  the 
meetings  will  be  private  and  no  minutes  will  be 
kept.” 

'Lord  Robert  Cecil,  of  London,  representing  South 
Africa,  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  plan  and  moved 
that  all  meetings  should  be  public.  His  motion  was 
defeated,  but  on  motion  of  Rene  Viviani,  of  the 
French  delegation,  the  rule  was  amended  and,  as  it 
now  stands,  requires  committees  to  keep  a  register 
of  their  deliberations  to  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible  a  proces-verbal.  This  is  admittedly  a  victory 
for  advocates  of  “open  covenants  openly  arrived  at.” 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  executive  meetings  of 
committees  are  desirable  if  progress  is  to  be  made 
and  there  is  a  desire  among  the  members  to  get  the 
truth  from  one  another,  but  purposes,  desires  and 
final  decisions  and  the  reasons  for  them  must  be 
openly  stated  and  openly  arrived  at. 

The  newspapers  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
success  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  will  be  their 
purpose  to  tell  truthfully  the  story  of  the  assembly’s 
deliberations  if  the  League  is  to  have  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  This  can  only  be  made  possible  by 
the  establishment  of  a  press  gallery,  free  and  un¬ 
hampered  in  gathering  facts  and  reporting  them. 

To  throw  a  cloak  of  secrecy  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  beginning  would 
destroy  its  greatest  asset — the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  And  a  League  reaching  decisions  behind  closed 
doors  would  rapidly  become  a  market  place  for  the 
trading  of  ideals  for  national  gain. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  League  to  immediately 
reach  a  decision  on  its  relation  with  the  press  in  all 
matters,  for  its  success  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
co-operation  it  merits  from  the  press  of  the  world 
in  the  dissemination  of  international  information. 


I  A  L 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JAZZ 

^■|7A^^LY  COUNCIL  MERCHANDISING”  is 
f  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  George 
W.  Wharton,  chief  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Department  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  that  deals  with  “jazzed”  judgments.  It  is 
prefaced  with  a  quotation  from  John  Grier  Hibben, 
president  of  Frinceton  University,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“The  modern  dress,  the  modern  dance,  the 
modern  music  and  the  modern  manners  of  today 
are  symptoms  that  indicate  that  somehow  the 
old  values  of  life  have  been  forgotten.” 

Newspaper  men  will  find  this  pamphlet  very  in¬ 
teresting.  They  may  discover  that  even  they  have 
in  some  cases  been  carried  away  by  “jazz”  and  decide 
that  it  is  time  for  them  to  drop  much  of  the  present 
Anti-Family  froth  and  get  back  to  the  basis  of  appeal 
to  the  .•\merican  Family  Council — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  lasting  success  in  the  newspaper 
business  can  only  come  from  satisfying  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  council. 


'C'VERY  man  and  woman,  .striving  to  achieve  with 
their  pens,  should  find  inspiration  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Noel  Douglas  who  died  recently  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Bedridden  for  thirty  years  he  continued  to  sing 
songs  of  joy  and  good  cheer.  It  is  doubtful  if  vast 
.^merican  audiences  would  be  believed  if  they  had 
.Ijecn  told  that  the  rollicking  songs  of  Edna  May, 
Eva  Tanguay,  Nat  Wills  and  Digby  Bell  had  come 
from  the  pen  of  this  man-in-bed.  Several  volumes 
of  his  humorous  verse  and  an  authoritative  volume 
of  familiar  quotations  of  which  he  was  the  compiler 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  public  library  and  each 
month  millions  read  his  genial  philosophy,  love  of 
life  and  comment  on  current  events.  Suffering,  he 
found  joy  in  the  joy  he  gave  to  others  through  his 
pen. 


THE  WINNING  OF  THE  BANKERS 

WHILST  official  action  comes  rather  late  in  view 
of.  the  great  number  of  converts  in  its  member¬ 
ship  nevertheless  we  cannot  help  but  acknowl¬ 
edge  satisfaction  with  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  decision  to  officially  recognize  advertising 
and  publicity  as  essential,  important  and  component 
parts  of  successful  banking  administration. 

The  following  high-lights  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Relations  of  the  association  are 
a  real  tribute  from  one  of  the  most  powerful  financial 
organizations  in  the  country: 

“Public  opinion,  that  elusive  mistress  of  fortune, 
is  courted  assiduously  these  days  with  various 
forms  of  public  relations,  by  people  in  all  walks 
of  life,  and  is  reckoned  in  the  constructive  efforts 
of  most  all  organizations.  Too  long  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers’  .Association  has  sedately  refused  to 
pay  homage  to  the  power  of  properly  dissemi¬ 
nated  public  information,  although  the  list  of 
those  national  associations  developing  such  de¬ 
partments  as  major  activities  has  grown  apace. 

“We  do  not  seek  to  mold  opinion  by  the  over¬ 
worked  propaganda  methods,  but  to  enlighten 
and  aid  the  proper  public  opinion  as  concerns  the 
importance  of  banking,  its  place  in  the  community 
and  the  nation,  and  the  work  of  this  association.” 
Having  reached  a  decision  to  approve  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  bankers  did  not  stop  there,  but  at  their 
Washington  convention  went  the  whole  length  and 
made  it  one  of  the  most  important  topics  at  the  an¬ 
nual  gathering,  first,  by  giving  it  a  place  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  program ;  second,  by  setting  the  second  evening 
aside  for  a  conference  on  bank  advertising;  third, 
by  bringing  to  W’ashington  the  complete  exhibit  of 
Financial  .Advertisers  .Association,  just  as  it  was 
shown  in  June  at  the  .Associated  .Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World. 

Advertising  continues  to  win  new  recruits  every 
day  among  men  and  women  who  are  in  step  -  with 
the  times.  Every  newspaper  will  benefit  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  foremost  organization  of  bankers 
in  the  country.  They  have  been  won  to  advertising 
and  it  should  now  be  easy  to  convince  the  local  bank¬ 
ers  of  the  superiority  of  newspaper  advertising. 


A  erica,  the  giant  among  nations,  is  slowly 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  provincialism  and 
has  entered  the  stages  of  readjustment  of  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  to  meet  her  new  obligations.  The  press  of 
the  nation  will  rank  first  in  leading  the  people  to 
their  new  decisions  and  at  this  time  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  remember  Lord  Mansfield’s  warning  that, 
“it  is  the  newspaper  that  secures  that  publicity  to  the 
administration  of  the  laws  which  is  the  main  source 
of  its  purity  and  wisdom.” 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  TRUTH 

Truth  is  the  very  soul  of  journalism.  Without 
truth  there  is  no  public  confidence,  and  without 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  its  readers  journal¬ 
ism  is  powerless. 

Is  the  press  living  up  to  its  highest  opportunities? 
Many  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
And  now  comes  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  premier  of  living 
newspaper  correspondents,  with  the  assertion  that 
the  public  has  a  justified  suspicion  of  journalism 
today. 

Lecturing  to  the  journalistic  students  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  University,  Gibbs  said: 

“We  are  at  a  period  in  the  world’s  history 
when  I  think  the  journalist  has  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  wonderful  opportunity.  At  the 
present  time  journalism,  in  my  opinion,  has  sunk 
very  low.  I  think  it  has  sunk  lower  than  it  has 
ever  been  since  the  old  bad  days  long  ago.  The 
public  have  a  great  suspicion  of  journalism  and 
journalists,  which  is  largely  justified.  The  justi¬ 
fication  is  that  when  the  public  takes  up  its  news¬ 
paper  it  expects  to  get  the  truth,  and  it  does  not 
get  it.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  certain  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  presentation  of  facts  by  the  special 
correspondent  and  by  the  ordinary  reporters  pre¬ 
sented  a  fait  and  accurate  picture  of  the  world. 
Since  then  the  public  feel — and  I  think  they,  to 
some  extent,  are  justified — that  their  paper  does 
not  give  them  an  accurate  presentation,  that  the 
facts  themselves  have  been  doctored,  and  that 
each  paper  selects  those  items  of  news  to  suit 
its  policy,  and  by  that  they  create  a  false  image 
of  life. 

“This  is  disastrous  to  the  reputation  and  honor 
of  newspapers,  and  it  is  especially  disastrous  at 
the  present  time,  when  there  are  about  us  in  the 
world  the  tremors  of  a  new  life  that  is  begin¬ 
ning.” 

Is  there  an  honest  newspaper  man  anywhere  who 
will  not  sincerely  inventory  himself  and  seek  to  profit 
by,  rather  than  summarily  dismiss  with  resentment, 
the.se  vital  assertions  coming  upon  high  authority? 

Gibbs  certainly  has  no  disposition  to  malign  the 
profession  in  which  he  is  so  important  a  factor,  but 
an  earnest  desire  to  improve  it. 

In  the  same  spirit  every  journalist  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  ranks  must  face  the  unpleasant  facts  with 
determination  to  contribute  his  part  toward  bettering 
the  conditions. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALES 

The  relation  of  advertising  to  sales  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  and  one  that  deserves  closer  study  by  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  securing  results  by  the 
use  of  paid  newspaper  advertising. 

The  United  Drug  Company  has  just  made  public 
some  interesting  figures  on  the  subject  that  show 
conclusively  why  that  organization  has  increased  its 
advertising  appropriation  from  year  to  year  as  it 
consistently  proved  its  worth  as  a  means  for  moving 
goods  from  the  shelves  of  their  stores  to  the  hands 
of  consumers. 

In  1917  that  firm  spent  $62,000  for  advertising  that 
moved  $3,775,000  worth  of  goods,  or  less  than  2  per 
cent;  in  1918,  sales  on  advertised  goods  nearly 
doubled  on  an  expenditure  of  5  per  cent;  in  1919 
sales  reached  $7,430,623  and  about  6  per  cent  went 
for  advertising;  in  1920  the  estimated  sales  are  given 
at  $11,000,000  and  the  advertising  expenditure  is 
placed  at  $785,000,  or  about  7  per  cent.  In  other 
words  every  increased  advertising  expenditure 
brought  sales  of  advertised  goods  in  equal  proportion. 

Here  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  selling  power 
of  advertising  that  leaves  no  doubts  and  that  can  lie 
used  to  advantage  in  presenting  your  case  to  local 
merchants.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Drug  Com¬ 
pany,  as  is  true  in  every  other  case  where  figures  are 
available,  the  right  kind  of  advertising  more  than 
tripled  the  volume  of  business. 


be  fair  in  all  things  is  the  highe.st  attainment 
in  public  .service  within  the  reach  of  journalism. 
Being  fair  spells  newspaper  success  with  all  its  re¬ 
wards.  No  higher  motto  can  be  adopted ;  no  higher 
principle  of  practice  can  be  applied  in  its  every-day 
affairs. 
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PERSONAL 


yiCTOR  F.  HANSON,  publiTff^'  of 
”  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  is 
spending  the  week  in  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Allen,  publisher  of 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  and 
Mrs.  Allen  will  arrive  in  New  York 
November  24.  They  will  stop  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria. 

Kent  Cooper,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Santiago,  Chile.  He  will  return 
to  New  York  the  middle  of  February. 

C.  L.  Knight,  publisher  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  14th  District. 

W.  M.  Hale,  editor  and  founder  of 
the  Orillia  (Ont.)  Packet,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  the  fiftieth  anniversary  number  of 
his  paper  in  which  appear  many  inter¬ 
esting  reminscences  of  old  timers. 

Charles  S.  Mitchell,  for  sixteen  years 
editor  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  has 
resigned  to  become  associated  with  the 
Washington  Herald.  John  W.  Nagle, 
for  10  years  legislative  correspondent  at 
St.  Paul  for  the  News-Tribune,  also 
serving  as  managing  editor  and  personal 
representative  of  the  publisher,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Mitchell  as  editor.  Ray  E. 
Auston,  formerly  of  the  News-Tribune 
staff  and  later  head  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune’s  night  desk,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor. 

E.  C.  David,  general  manager  of  the 
El  Paso  (Te.x.)  Times,  is  spending  a 
week  in  New  York. 

W.  B.  Burgoyne,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  a  luncheon  in  tlie  local  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  the  Hon.  F.  C. 
Biggs,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
Highways  for  Ontario,  last  week.  The 
occasion  was  the  formal  opening  of  the 
fine,  new  suburban  highway  between  St. 
Catharines  and  Port  Dalhousie. 

John  M.  Mackelvie,  editor  of  the  Ver¬ 
non  (B.  C.)  News  for  the  past  25  years, 
has  been  nominated  in  the  National  Lib¬ 
eral  and  Conservative  interest  for  the 
Yale  (B.  C.)  seat  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation,  of  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell. 
Mr.  Mackelvie  has  had  no  parliamentary 
experience,  but  has  been  conspicuous  in 
the  public  life  of  the  district. 

Frederick  Atkinson,  a  former  well 
known  London  (Ont.)  newspaperman, 
has  been  appointed  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Garment  News. 

M.  P.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Palm  Beach 
Post,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Albert  P.  Langtry,  Secretary  of  State 
of  Massachusetts,  who  retires  from  of¬ 
fice  in  January,  has  taken  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Daily 
Patriot.  He  still  holds  stock  in  the 
Springfield  Union,  of  which  he  was  for¬ 
merly  editor  and  publisher. 

Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas, 
who  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  addressed  the  w'eekly 
forum  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  November  17  on  “Leg¬ 
islation  and  Industrial  Relations.’’ 

Richard  Hooker,  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  Bromley  lecturer  at  Yale 
University.  Mr.  Hooker  is  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1899.  By  the  terms  of 
the  gift  established  in  the  lectureship  in 
memory  of  Isaac  Hill  Bromley,  Yale, 
B.  A.,  1853,  the  university  has  agreed 


to  “use  the  income  of  this  fund  to  se¬ 
cure  annually  two  or  more  lectures  by 
men  of  distinction  on  subjects  connected 
with  journalism,  literature  or  public  af¬ 
fairs.’’ 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  editor  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  was  a  visitor  to  New  York 
this  week. 

Arthur  S.  Macdonald,  editor  of  the 
Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot,  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Katherine  May  Cameron, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Cameron,  Sidney,  B.  C. 


THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Julian  Seaman,  formerly  state  editor 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  feature  writers  of  the 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post,  succeeding 
Miss  Elida  Bedell. 

Arthur  L.  Wilhelm,  who  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
to  study  art  in  Chicago,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  write  art  for  the  St.  P^ul  Dis-* 
patch. 

William  Steinke,  cartoonist  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Telegram  and 
Sunday  Post,  assisted  in  the  Elks’ 
Frolic  at  a  local  theatre  with  a  witty 
monologue. 

Richard  Eaton  has  sailed  for  Europe 
where  he  will  act  as  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  a  syndicate  of  25  Metropolitan 
publications  and  for  the  Foreign  Press 
Service.  He  will  specialize  on  the 
.•\merican  aspect  of  European  news, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Paris. 

John  M.  Hearley,  formerly  foreign 
editor  of  the  Washington  Herald,  was 
the  speaker  on  November  9,  in  the  first 
lecture  of  a  scries  by  business  men  and 
professional  men.  before  the  Nexus 
Club,  Worcester,  Mass. 

William  McGurgan,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ware  River  (Mass.)  News, 
has  joiticd  the  staff  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript.  He  sold  out  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  News  several  weeks  ago. 

Glen  L.  Foster,  who  was  engaged  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Marshfield 
(Ore.)  News  by  a  syndicate  of  business 
men  who  had  taken  over  the  paper,  re¬ 
signed  after  one  month’s  service.  No 
reason  was  announced. 

Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  European  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  visiting  his  old  home  in 
Portland,  Ore.  He  expects  to  go  to 
New  Zealand  soon  for  his  paper,  the 
New  York  World. 

J.  B.  Johnson,  night  editor,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Fuson,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise,  have  resigned 
to  take  up  newspaper  contest  work.  C. 
W.  Roblcy  succeeds  Johnson  and  Hal 
Hoss  becomes  advertising  manager. 

Robert  Farrington,  who  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  resigned. 

Clarke  McCue  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  who 
landed  a  place  on  the  rim  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  returned  to 
his  home  in  Chicago. 

James  Wharton,  formerly  reporter  on 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  has  assumed  the 
editorship  of  a  new  civic  publication,  the 
People’s  Press,  to  be  published  weekly  in 
Melia,  Pa. 

J.  Harrity  Carr,  former  assistant 
make-up  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  who  joined  the  Inquirer’s  local 
copy  desk,  has  been  sick  for  the  past 
week. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sansted,  who  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  at  Paris 
since  early  in  1917,  was  tendered  a  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Eagle  staff  last  week  on 
her  return  to  Brooklyn. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


pROFESSOR  JOHN  W.  CUNLIFfE. 

director  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  was  selected 
last  June  to  succeed 
Dr.  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams,  director-em¬ 
eritus.  Dr.  Cun- 
liffe  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 
school  since  its 
establishment  in 
1912  as  professor 
of  English  and 
associate  director. 

Dr.  Cunliffe  is  a 
member  of  an  old 
Dr.  j.  W.  Cunliffe  English  newspaper 
family.  Born  in 
Bolton,  England,  in  1865,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  local  newspaper,  edited  by 
his  father  and  grandfather,  when  he  was 
16  years  old.  At  the  age  of  19  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  A.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  and  has  since  re¬ 
ceived  several  honorary  degrees.  After 
several  years  of  work  on  English  news¬ 
papers  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette  and  in  1906  came  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  give  courses  in  the  graduate 
school.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Pulitzer  school. 


Alger  S.  Beane  has  left  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manchester  (N.  1 1.)  Union- 
Leader,  and  will  devote  the  next  year  or 
two  to  “free  lance’’  newspaper  work  and 
short  story  writing. 

Kenneth  Gilbert,  city  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for  several 
years,  has  resigned  to  devote  his  time 
to  writing  fiction.  William  E.  Jones,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  lias  been  elevated  to 
the  city  desk. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Wallace  M.  Pierce  has  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Toledo 
News-Bee.  Harold  C.  Foote  will 
have  charge  of  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing. 

John  B.  Gairing,  who  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  in  Chicago  many  years,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

I).  Monroe,  advertising  manager  of 


the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican- 
News,  is  spending  the  week  in  New 
York. 

Frank  Hussey,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  is  a  visitor 
to  New  York. 

S.  M.  Davis,  business  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union,  is  spending 
a  week  in  New  York. 

Philip  Hurley  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram. 

L.  B.  Costello,  business  manager  of 
the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  Bates  College  Round 
Table  last  week.  “How  You  Get  Your 
Newspaper’’  was  his  subject,  and  he  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper,  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his 
address  to  the  paper  of  today  and  the 
methods  of  production. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Miss  Mabel  Graswinckel,  who  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  advertising  and 
moving  picture  fields,  is  now  director 
of  motion  pictures  for  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  (formerly  War  Camp  Community 
Service).  Miss  Graswinckel  was  for¬ 
merly  chief  of  export  sales  films  for  the 
Leggett-Gruen  Corporation,  and  during 
the  war  was  advertising  manager  for 
the  Frederic  J.  Haskin  Washington  I^et- 
ter.  She  is  a  director  of  the  New  York 
League  of  .\dvertising  Women  and  his¬ 
torian  of  that  organization. 

Leslie  1 1.  Eby,  of  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 
branch,  succeeding  Howard  Campbell, 
who  has  become  technical  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Manufacturer  and  Financial 
Record.  Detroit. 

H.  W.  McMullen,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Miller  Metals  Company, 
Port  Huron,  and  later  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  resigned 
and  joined  the  Packard  publicity  de¬ 
partment. 

Miss  Gretchen  Rasely,  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Norton  Company,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  and  assistant  editor  of  the 
Norton  Spirit,  the  monthly  trade  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  concern,  has  resigned  to 
go  with  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Com- 
panv  of  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  to  edit  a 
similar  publication.  She  will  assume 
her  new  duties  on  December  1. 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher  conducted  by  C.  1-  Perkins,  executive 
secretary  of  tlie  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  You 
are  invited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


“IT  PAYS  TO  CLASSIFY” 

7  imc — 1920. 

l-’lacc — A  city  of  /.IKJO  in  one  of 
the  centra!  states. 

Scene-Office  of  the  editor, 
i>:ener  of  the  city’s  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Cast — The  proprietor  of  the 
nczcspaper.  The  classified  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
on  which  the  classified  revenue 
will  he  $1,500,000  this  year. 


'T'HE  following  story,  with  the  setting 

described  above,  is  true.  A  well- 
known  classified  manager  happened  to  be 
visiting  for  a  day  or  so  in  a  small  city 
and  called  upon  the  proprietor  of  the 
daily  paper.  The  conversation  as  it  took 
place  is  related  because  it  shows  a  con¬ 
dition  existing  in  hundreds  of  newspaper 
offices— because  it  points  a  way  whereby 
scores  of  publishers  in  small  cities  can 
increase  their  profit  and  render  a  greater 
service  to  their  community. 

Business — Usual  formalities  of  in¬ 
troduction  and  genial  conversation. 

C.  M.  How  much  classified  adver¬ 
tising  do  you  print? 

Pub.  Oh,  about  a  couple  of  col¬ 
umns  per  day. 

C.  M.  What  rate  do  yon  get  for  it? 

Pub.  Cent  a  word. 

C.  M.  What  rate  do  yon  get  for 
display  advertising? 

Pub.  20c.  per  inch. 

C.  M.  Then  figuring  five  words  per 
line  and  twelve  lines  per  inch,  your 
Want-Ads  iiroduce  a  gross  revenue  of 
60c  per  inch,  or  three  times  as  much  as 
your  display. 

Pub.  Yes — that  must  be  right,  hut 
I  had  never  thought  about  it. 

C.  M.  How  many  men  have  yon 
selling  display  advertising? 

Pub.  Two. 

C.  M.  How  many  classified? 

Pub.  None. 

C.  M.  Well,  how  do  you  get  the 
two  columns  of  Want-ads  you  print 
daily? 

Pub.  I  don’t  know — they  just  come 


CALEXICO 

on  the  border  between  Mexicali, 
Mexico,  euid  U.  S.  It  is  the  ?ate> 
way  to  1S6,0(IO  acres  in  Imperial 
Valley  in  Mexico  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing:  tributary  c  tar^e  section  in 
the  U.  S. 

The  combined  population  of  Calex¬ 
ico  and  Mexicali  is  over  20.900. 
Imports  of  $12,491,000  greater  than 
all  southern  California  ports  com¬ 
bined.  Leads  entire  Valley  in  bank 
resources  and  volume  taf  business. 

Its  only  newspaper  is  the 

CHRONICLE 

evening  daily  %in*th  Associated  Press 
and  N.  E.  A.  service,  is  a  cash-in- 
advance  paper  and  completely  cov¬ 
ers  the  richest  field  in  Imperial 
Valley. 


in  without  any  effort  on  our  part. 
We  have  never  given  them  any 
thought.  .Any  Want-ads  printed  in 
our  columns  are  merely  accidental  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

C.  M.  Would  you  like  to  add  three 
pages  of  disjilay  advertising  to  your 
paper  each  day? 

Pub.  That’s  almost  a  foolish  ques¬ 
tion,  >ince  the  adding  of  three  pages 
daily  would  not  increase  the  overhead 
cost  of  my  organization,  but  would 
greatly  increase  my'  revenue  and  my 
net  profit. 

C.  M.  Well,  then,  why  not  run  an 
additional  page  of  classified  per  day, 
which  will  bring  in  the  same  revenue 
as  three  pages  of  display? 

Pub.  That  would  be  fine,  but  how 
can  I  do  it? 

C.  M.  Well,  to  begin  with,  you 
must  have  a  classified  department — it 
may  consist  of  only  one  person,  but 
that  person’s  sole  business  must  be 
classified  advertising. 

Pub.  I  can  get  someone,  but  just 
what  should  he  do? 

C.  M.  He  should  start  with  the 
voluntary  you  have.  When  the  pres¬ 
ent  advertisers  come  in,  sell  them 
better  copy,  which  means  larger  copy, 
and  sell  them  more  insertions.  Then 
when  the  Want-ads  expire,  get  in 
touch  with  the  advertisers  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  a  renewal,  if  they  have 
failed  to  get  results. 

Pub.  F'iiie,  I'll  arrange  for  titat 
right  away.  But  that  will  not  add  a 
page  a  day  to  our  present  two  col¬ 
umns. 

C.  M.  Xo,  but  it  will  help.  Then 
yiiur  classified  department  must  go 
out  and  sell  classified.  .A  careful 
study  of  papers  in  larger  cities  will 
>how  what  lines  can  profitablj"  use 
the  Want-ad  columns — then  develop 
them  in  your  city. 

Pub.  Fine,  wliat  else  shall  I  do? 
^'oH  know  I  am  just  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  for  years  I  have  overlooked 


The  Atlanta  Journal 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

WK  cn  Atlanta  merchants  faced  the 
fact  of  trking  a  loss  or  holding  on 
to  th^ir  stccks,  they  promptly  began 
Irking  the,r  losses  in  big  dos'S.  They 
advertise  in  a  big  way  and  either  maiir- 
tain  or  increase  their  volume  of  sales. 

This  policy  of  Atlanta  merchants  Is 
cf  importance  to  every  producer  who 
has  an  outlet  in  this  city.  It  indi¬ 
cates  to  that  producer  that  Atlanta  is 
the  place  for  his  intensive  sales  effort. 
It  informs  him  that  this  a  market 
where  the  sales  current  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  become  sluggish.  It  assures 
him  that  his  advertising  will  be  in 
company  with  vitalic  advertising  of 
local  merchants — advertising  which  is 
moving  stockl  quickly. 

Advertising  in  The 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods 


a  money  making  opportunity.  I’ve 
considered  the  “liners”  a  sort  of  a 
nuisance.  X'ow,  I  can  see  their  im¬ 
portance  in  increasing  my  profit  and 
the  service  this  paper  can  render  to 
the  people  of  this  county. 

C.  M.  You’d  be  interested  in  an 
incident  I  heard  of  the  other  day.  About 
a  year  ago  a  man  employed  in  the 
advertisinig  department  of  a  paper 
published  in  a  city  of  this  size  visited 
a  large  city  newspaper  office.  .Acci¬ 
dentally,  he  got  into  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  and  was  amazed  to  see  the 
>ize  and  activity  of  the  organization 
employed  to  secure  Want-ads.  He 
talked  for  an  hour  with  the  classified 
manager  and  became  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  possibilities  of  Want-ads  that 
he  returned  home,  requesting  permis¬ 
sion  of  his  publisher  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  classified.  The  request  was 
granted,  with  the  result  that  in  eight 
months  the  Want-ads  in  their  paper 
liave  jumped  from  one  to  six  columns 
per  day. 

Pub.-  And  you  think  I  could  do 
that? 

C.  M.  Certainly.  In  your  territory 
you  have  a  certain  population  and 
these  people  per  thousand  have  just 
as  many  wants  that  can  be  satisfied 
by  using  Want-ads  as  any  other  group 
of  people.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
promotion,  education,  and  salesman¬ 
ship.  You  must  advertise  your  classi¬ 
fied  department.  Every  day  in  your 
display  columns  you  should  run  a  well 
written,  carefully  set  advertisement 
advertising  your  Want-ad. 

Pub.  You  do  not  know  how  grate¬ 
ful  I  am  for  this  new  view  you  have 
given  me  of  Want-ads.  I’m  sure  I 
can  greatly  increase  my  profit  by  fol¬ 
lowing  your  suggestion,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  do  it. 


C.  M.  E  ine — 1  wish  all  the  papers 
in  cities  of  this  size  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  classified,  because  it  would 
educate  people  to  a  greater  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Want-ad 
and  this  would  increase  their  use,  not 
only  in  the  smaller  cities  but  also  in 
the  larger  ones. 


CHATTERTON  OF  PORTLAND 


().  CHATTERTON  of  Portland 
started  out  in  life  to  be  a  lawyer. 
He  went  as  far  in  his  chosen  line  of 
endeavor  as  to 
attend  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Law  School. 
It  was  while  at 
that  institution 
that  he  became  a 
newspaper  work¬ 
er,  by  working 
for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  after 
school  hours  in 
the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  depart¬ 
ment.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  his 
course  he  decided  that  Want-ads  were 
more  interesting  and  provided  a  better 
future  than  the  profession  of  law,  so  he 
continued  with  the  Oregonian  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  May,  1917.  At  that 
time  he  entered  the  service  and  upon 
l>eing  discharged  in  November,  1919,  re¬ 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregonian  as 
classified  advertising  manager.  That  he 
is  a  classified  manager  in  fact  as  well  as 
name  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  the 
Oregonian  gained  almost  a  million  lines 
of  classified  over  last  year  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year. 


O.  Chattfrton 


THE  SOUTH’S  PURCHASING  POWER 


The  |>urehasin(;  power  of  the  Southern  States  has  increased  within  the  past 
decade  relatively  faster  and  Rrcater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

While  totton  is  still  an  important  crop,  the  value  of  other  crops,  of  field  and 
orchard,  is  now  of  more  imp'>rtance,  in  many  resi»ects,  than  that  of  cotton. 

Its  mines,  its  mills,  its  industrial  institutions  of  every  sort,  now  annually  brinR 
to  the  South  untold  hillions  of  dollars,  which,  .ailded  to  those  received  from 
its  staide  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  sugar,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  from  its  hogs 
and  cattle  and  dairy  product*,  make  the  annual  returns  from  Southern  farm 
ing  and  industries  a  vast  factor  in  the  Nation’s  purchasing  power. 

There  is  a  Stability  Now  in  Southern  Prosperity 

rhere  is  staliility  now  in  Southern  prosperity  not  assured  to  any  section  that 
depends  upon  one  iiulustry,  or  one  crop.  The  failure  of  one  crop,  or  of  one 
ituiustry,  in  the  S(mth.  has  hut  little  inllucnce  on  the  remaining  sources  of 
revenue. 

And  the  South  is  hecoming  rich  on  account  of  the  diversification  of  its  energies. 
Anywhere  one  may  there  arc  siptis  of  this  prosperity.  Farms  are  better 
and  !>etter  cquijjped.  Fanners  are  building  better  homes  and  larger  barns. 

They  arc  using  tractors  and  automobiles.  p 

There  is  an  air  of  thriftiness  and  prosperity  greater  in  contrast  with  the  older  J 

days  of  one-crop  industry.  The  cities,  tr>o.  are  equally  responsive  to  this  farm  j 

development,  and  farm  improvement.  I 

“Sell  It  South  Through  Newspapers”  | 

because  this  method  affords  the  national  advertiser  the  itest  means  to  profit  0 

by  the  rising  purchasing  power  of  the  South.  It  has  the  cash  and  the  J 

resources  that  make  it  a  fertile  field  for  development.  | 

THE  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION  j 

CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 
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PRIZE  LIST  TO  CLOSE 
FEBRUARY  1 


Pulitxer  Awards  in  Journalism,  Letters, 
Music,  Art  and  Drama  Will  Be 
Made  at  Columbia  University 
Next  June 


Nominations  for  the  prizes  and  travel¬ 
ing  scholarships  provided  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  stimulate 
achievement  in  American  journalism, 
letters,  music,  art,  and  drama,  as  well 
as  in  public  service,  close  February  1, 
1921,  with  the  Secretary  of  Columbia 
University,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Awards  will  be  made  at  the  annual  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  university  next  June. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  any  of  the 
prizes  must  be  made  in  writing  and  each 
nomination  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  any  book,  manuscript,  editorial, 
article,  or  other  material  submitted  by 
any  competitor,  which  must  be  delivered 
at  the  time  of  nomination  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  for  preservation  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  library.  Competition  for  a 
price  will  be  limited  to  work  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31  and  in  the  case  of  a  play,  nominations 
should  be  made  during  its  performance. 

Prizes  in  journalism  will  be  awarded 
after  nomination  by  a  jury  or  juries 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Board  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  from  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  School  as  follows : 

For  the  best  and  most  suggestive  paper  on 
the  future  development  and  improvement  of 
the  Schcol  cf  Journalism,  or  for  any  one  idea 
that  will  promise  great  improvement  in  the 
operation  of  the  schorl,  $1,000. 

For  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  any  American  news¬ 
paper  during  the  vear,  a  gold  medal  costing 
$500. 

For  the  best  history  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  public  by  the  American  press  during  the 

preceding  year,  $1,000. 


For  the  best  editorial  article  written  during 
the  vear,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness 
of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and 
power  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  right 
ilirection.  $500. 

Fcr  the  best  example  of  a  reporter’s  work 
during  the  year;  the  test  being  strict  accuracy, 
terseness,  the  accomplishment  of  some  public 
good  commanding  public  attenticn  and  respect, 
$l,00n. 

These  awards  will  be  made  as  prizes 
in  letters,  after  nomination  by  a  jury  or 
juries  chosen  by  the  .\merican  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  from  its  own 
membership  and  from  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters ; 

For  the  Amcric.m  novel  published  during  the 
year  which  shall  best  present  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  .Xmerican  life,  and  the  highest 
standard  of  American  manners  and  manhood, 
$1,000. 

For  the  original  American  play,  performed 
in  New  York,  which  shall  best  leprcsent  the 
educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage  in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  morals,  good  taste 
and  good  manners,  $1,0(K). 

For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upt.n  the 
hi.story  of  the  United  States,  $2,000. 

For  the  best  American  biography  teaching 
patriotic  and  unselfish  services  to  the  iieojile, 
illustrated  by  an  eminent  example,  excluding, 
as  too  obvious,  the  names  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Abraham  l.incoln,  $1,000. 

The  following  travelling  scholarships, 
liaving  a  value  of  $1,500  each,  will  be 
awarded  annually,  as  follows : 

On  the  nomination  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Schod  of  Journalism  three  traveling 
scholarships  to  graduates  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  who  shall  have  passed  their  examina- 
tiems  with  the  highest  henor  and  are  otherwise 
most  deserving,  to  enable  each  of  them  to 
spend  a  year  in  Europe,  to  study  the  social, 
political  and  moral  conditions  of  the  people, 
and  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  press. 

Competition  for  these  scholarships  is 
not  necessarily  restricted  to  those  who 
are  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Journalism  in  the  year  when  the  award 
is  made. 

Awards  will  be  made  by  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  University  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  which  consists  of 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University ;  Solomon  B.  Griffin, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  John 


Langdon  Heaton,  New  York  World; 
George  S.  Johns,  St.  Louis  Post- Dis¬ 
patch  ;  Victor  Fremont  Lawson,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Charles  Ransom  Miller, 
New  York  Times;  Edward  Page 
Mitchell,  New  York  Sun;  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  New  York  World;  Melville 
Stone,  .•\ssociated  Press ;  Charles  H. 
Taylor.  Boston  Globe;  and  Samuel 
Calvin  Wells,  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Press. 

Asks  1921  Paper  Needs 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — H.  C.  Hotaling, 
executive  and  field  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  Editorial  .Association,  is  getting  out 
a  circular  to  send  to  Northwestern  news¬ 
paper  publishers  asking  each  for  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  his  newsprint  requirements 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1921.  The 
publishers  are  assured  of  a  price  not  to 
exceed  cents  per  pound,  and  perhaps 
less.  Mr.  Hotaling  this  week  also  sent 
out  application  blanks  to  publishers  for 
membership  in  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  The  number  to  be  sent  out 
is  13, (XK)  and  the  distribution  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Donald  F.  Biggs,  of  Chicago, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union.  The  Porte  Publish¬ 
ing  Cc.mpany,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  lias  in¬ 
dorsed  the  plan  and  sent  out  8,0(X)  of  the 
blanks. 


Associated  Press  Directors  Meet 

^  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  met  November  17  in  New 
York.  The  meeting  was  devoted  to 
routine  matters.  Those  present  were 
Frank  1>.  Noyes,  Washington  Star;  W. 
L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
.-\dolph  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  Col. 
Charles  A.  Rook,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch ; 
John  R.  Kathom,  Providence  journal; 
Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager,  and 
Frederick  Roy  Martin. 


Let  Your  Readers 
Watch  For  It 
Every  Blue  Monday 

Copyrighted 

1200  Word  Fiction 
Inspiring  Tales  of 
Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity 

New  York  the  Background 

A  Blue  Monday 
Fantasy 

It  Drives  Away 
the  Blues 

The  Article  Syndicate 

38  Park  Place  -  New  York 
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when  contemplating  the  installation  of  line  casting  composing  machine  equip¬ 
ment-think  seriously  of  getting  all  you  can  out  of  your  investment  and  at  the 
same  time  equipping  your  composing  room  with  dependable,  standardized  line 
casting  composing  machines  that  are  designed  to  give  service  in — QUAIiTTY — 
OUTPUT  and  PROFITS,  That  is  what  we  offer  when  we  say 


Investigate  the  Intertype 


Get  started  Right — The  Standardized  Way. 


WRITE  FOR  UTERATURE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  50  COURT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Middle  Western  Branch 
Rand-McNally  Bldg;.,  ChicaRO,  III. 


Southern  Branch 

160  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 
86  Third  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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NEWS  PHOTOS  FLY  OVER  1,000 
MILES  OF  WIRE 


(Cotitinued  from  Page  7) 


■ends  of  the  line.  A  slim  vertical  beam  of 
light  danced  from  side  to  side  on  a  slide 
of  glass  midway  Ix'tween  the  magnetic 
coils  in  the  middle  of  the  table  and  the 
receiving  cylinder  at  the  left.  This  light 
was  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
darkened  room,  the  only  other  illumina¬ 
tion  in  which  were  a  few  rays  which 
broke  forth  above  the  brass  case  that 
housed  the  lamp  which  was  responsible 
for  the  dancing  beam. 

Eight  minutes  passed.  The  film  was 
taken  upstairs  for  development.  Then 
word  came  from  the  photographer’s 
room  that  the  picture  was  blurred 
badly.  It  was  a  photo  of  a  new  self- 
propelled  barge  launched  for  Mississippi 
River  traffic,  and  imperfect  as  the  repro¬ 
duction  was,  the  name  of  the  boat 
could  be  clearly  read  on  the  film.  The 
Morse  key  asked  St.  Louis  what  the 
trouble  was,  and  the  reply  stuttered 
back  that  M.  Gaston  Johanneau,  M. 

Belin’s  assistant  there,  unaccustomed  to 
working  m  a  large  crowd,  had  tightened  recognized  m  the  picture  by  a  small  tures  can  be  sent  to  the  engraver  im-  Later  effort: 

too  much  the  screw  adjustment  of  his  white  strip  at  its  top  and  its  position  mediately  after  development,  saving  con-  message  from 

microphone,  cracking  the  diaphragm.  In  viidway  between  the  coils  and  the  left  of  siderable  time  in  an  emergency,  while  sourt  failed  b< 

the  hasty  repairs  that  followed,  fine  ad-  machine.  This  slide,  about  three  negative  pictures  must  he  printed  in  the  on  the  wire,  tl 
justment  was  impossible  and  the  blurred  inches  long  and  an  inch  high,  has  a  regular  way  after  development  before  not  be  located, 

picture  resulted.  space  of  about  half  an  inch  in  its  center  other  processes  can  be  instituted.  ready  to  call  it 

‘  Try  Again  was  the  spirit.  Once  graduated  from  opacity  to  complete  That  explains  the  “vitals”  of  the  ap-  Mrs.  Joseph 


Copyright  by  Keystone  Viero  Company 

Hero  &re  the  vital  part*  at  the  Belin  transmitter:  A  is  i 
C  is  the  make-and-braeic  form  of  stylus.  D  is  a  speed 
is  the  gear  mechanism  which  drives  the  cylinder.  G  is  < 


a  special  miarophone,  with  stylus  B,  which  makes  contact  with  the  cylinder. 
I  governor.  E  is  the  capper  cylinder  bearing  the  picture  to  be  sent.  F 
the  syn.hrc.r:izer  which  equalizes  the  speed  of  sending  and  receiving  units. 


Courtesy  of  Scientific  American 

Diagram  illustrating  the  principle  on  which 
photographs  arc  received  at  a  distance  by  the 
Belin  method.  L.  tiny  arc  light;  C,  lens;  A, 
slot;  H,  lens;  M,  minute  mirror;  S,  glass 
screen  graduated  from  op.aque  to  transparent; 
C,  lens;  T,  funnel  leading  to  microscopic 
aperture  in  light-proof  case;  D,  sensitized 
paper  on  revtrfving  cylinder. 


AIR  SERVICE  FOR  PUBUC  LEDGER 


ally  free  of  friction  in  an  oil  bath,  drive  shaft  and  revolves  at  the  same  A  strong  wind  buffeted  the  Evening 

tiirror  accompanies  the  magnetic  speed  and  with  the  same  number  of  Ledger’s  newsplane  throughout  the  flight 

of  the  galvanometer  in  its  oscilla-  turns  per  inch  as  that  on  the  transmitter.  because  of  this  the  trip  occupied 

,ith  the  current.  The  window  of  glass  admits  no  light  wW'  ’f  ^  Jr  i  much  more  time  than  would  have  been 

ceives  the  light  from  the  lamp  in  but  that  of  the  dancing  beam,  which  the  case  under  favorable  conditions, 

ss  case  to  the  left  of  the  coils —  strikes  the  film  as  it  revolves,  making  Contact  Paint  of  Negative  Received  by  New  However,  pictures  of  the  opening  of  the 
lamp  deserves  a  paragraph  of  its  a  spiral  of  light-tracings  from  one  end  World  from  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  scries  were  secured  by  Crail  and  the 

It  is  a  tiny  arc-light  in  a  sealed  of  the  film  to  its  completion.  Close  in-  ^  elestereograph  return  trip  was  accomplished  in  time  to 

lade  in  England  for  experimental  spection  of  the  Indian  chief’s  picture  re-  An  airplane  view  of  down-town  New  permit  the  Evening  Ledger  to  publish 

he  arc  is  formed  between  a  plati-  veals  the  tracings  made  by  the  beam.  York  was  also  reported  well  received  by  them  in  its  final  edition.  The  newsplane 
ament  and  a  ball  of  tungsten  and  Completely  exposed,  the  box  with  its  the  Post-Dispatch,  which  then  made  a  will  be  used  in  "covering  fire,  wrecks, 

00  candle  power  at  practically  a  film  goes  to  the  dark  room,  where  the  second  attempt  to  show  New  York  the  marine  accidents  and  all  manner  of  big 

The  lamp  has  a  life  of  10  hours  usual  developing  process  is  employed.  Mississippi  barge’s  picture.  This  time  news,  not  only  in  Philadelphia  but 

;ts  $5.  It  should  be  said  here  that  either  posi-  the  reproduction  was  about  half  com-  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  in  adjacent 

ving  the  light  through  several  tive  or  negative  pictures  can  be  made  by  plete  when  the  machine  stopped  and  St.  states  when  occasion  warrants. 
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35,910  square  miles  of  the  best  average  land 
to  be  found  out  of  doors. 

Indiana  is  an  agricultural  state. 

Indiana  is  a  manufacturing  state. 
Indiana  is  a  business  state. 

Not  only  is  Indiana  well  balanced,  but  she  is 
“right  in  the  heart”  of  everything — wonder¬ 
fully  blessed  in  location,  steam,  electric  and 
water  transportation,  agriculture,  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  coal  mining  and  general  manufacture. 

With  needs  to  supply,  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  things  needed  Indiana  offers  a  market 
equal  to  any  in  the  country.  • 

The  daily  newspapers  listed  here  will  carry 
your  sales  message  to  “all  Indiana”  NOW. 


Rate  for 
5,000  lines 


♦♦Crawfordsville  Review  . 

3,963 

.02 

Decatur  Democrat . 

. (E) 

3,044 

.02 

♦Elkhart  Truth . 

. . (E) 

9,311 

.04 

Evansville  Courier  . 

. (M) 

22,271 

.05 

Evansville  Courier  . 

20,571 

.05 

♦Fort  Wayne  Joiu-nal-Gazette . 

. (M) 

28,460 

.07 

♦Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

.07 

tFort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel... 

. (E) 

33,313 

.08 

♦Gary  Evening  Post . 

. (E) 

6,095 

.035 

Goshen  News-Times . 

. (E) 

3,073 

.015 

♦Huntington  Press  . 

. (M) 

3,650 

.025 

♦Huntington  Press . 

3,828 

.025 

tfLafayette  Journal-Courier  . 

. (M&E) 

18,402 

.05 

LaPorte  Herald  . 

. (E) 

3,605 

.025 

Richmond  Palladium  . 

11,830 

.05 

South  Bend  News-Times  . 

(M)  10,264  1 

16,894 

.05 

South  Bend  News-Times  . 

,(E)  6,6301 

South  Bend  Tribune  . 

. (E) 

16,261 

.05 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

•A,  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 

t Publishers’  Statement. 

ftGovernment  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1st,  1920. 


O.  C.  HARN  ACCLAIMED 
AS  A.  B.  C.  HEAD 

300  Members  Gather  in  New  York  to 

Pledge  Support  to  New  Executive 
and  to  Show  Appreciation  of 
L.  B.  Jones’  Services 

Nearly  300  members  and  friends  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  gathered 
at  luncheon  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York,  November  18,  in  honor  of  O.  C. 
Harn  and  L.  B.  Jones,  the  respective 
new  and  the  retiring  presidents  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  While  the  occasion  was  ar¬ 
ranged  primarily  to  give  Eastern  mem¬ 
bers  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Presi¬ 
dent  Harn,  practically  every  section  of 
the  country  was  represented.  Marcellus 
E.  H.  Foster,  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
came  all  the  way  from  Texas  to  attend. 

In  appreciation  of  his  services  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  B.  C.  from  June,  1919, 
until  October,  1920,  Mr.  Jones  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  beautifully  engraved  reso¬ 
lution,  a  silver  pocket  cigarette  case  and 
a  desk  cigarette  case — all  filled.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  membership  by  Marco  Morrow,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  of  Topeka,  Kan. 

Mr.  Harn  was  formally  installed  in 
the  office  of  president  by  Mr.  Jones  and 
was  given  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  stand¬ 
ing  pledge  of  co-operation  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  He  made  a  short  and  very  ap¬ 
propriate  speech  of  acceptance. 

Stanley  Clague  presided  and  the  only 
other  speakers  were  Arthur  Brisbane 
and  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Clague  said  the 
idea  of  an  audit  bureau  of  circulation 


started  with  George  P.  Rowell  back  in 
1864  when  he  compiled  his  first  directory 
of  American  newspapers  and  now  it  is 
spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Clague  said  an  A.  B.  C.  is  now  being 
formed  in  Australia  and  he  read  a  tele- 
grame  from  Lord  Northcliflfe  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  and  Mail  asking  for  details 
of  how  the  A.  B.  C.  has  been  worked 
out  in  America  and  expressing  the 
thought  of  applying  it  to  the  British 
situation. 

Mr.  Brisbane  was  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Clague  to  welcome  for  the  Eastern  mem¬ 
bers  those  present  from  other  sections 
of  the  nation.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Brisbane  said  every  advertise¬ 
ment  should  be  signed  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  responsible  for  its  creation  and 
development.  He  believed  this  plan 
would  give  advertising  a  better  stand¬ 
ing  and  value  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  originator  the  credit  due  him 
for  his  work.  Mr.  Brisbane  said  he  in¬ 
tends  to  present  this  idea  to  the  leading 
advertising  organizations  of  the  country 
personally,  having  already  talked  it  over 
with  Stanley  Resor  and  the  staff  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  at  a 
luncheon  he  gave  last  week,  while  the 
Hoyt  Service  organization  will  be  his 
next  guests. 

Speaking  of  business  conditions,  Mr. 
Brisbane  said  they  reminded  him  very 
much  of  the  automobile  of  a  few  years 
back — when  it  came  to  a  hill  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  around  and  go 
back  home.  Now,  he  said,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  “step  on  the  gas  and  go 
ahead.’’  The  thing  most  needed  at  the 
present  moment  is  common  sense,  coupled 
with  confidence  that  “no  matter  how  well 
a  man  is  doing,  he  can  do  better.’’  That 
(Continued  from  page  37) 


Don’t  Bank  Too  Long  on 


German  Newsprint!! 

U.  S.  Government  statistics  state  the  following 
FACTS.  (Page  68-Series  73.) 

“TOTAI.  German  exports  to  ALL  countries  in  the 
world  before  the  w^r  when  100%  efficient — 

191 1 . .  .  .62,669  tons  (Newsprint) 

1912.. .. 55.179  tons 
191-3.... 68, 749  tons.” 

The  United  States  received  only  438  tons  in  1912, 
mostly  sheets.  In  the  first  nine  (9)  months  of  1920  the 
United  States  imported  from  all  countries,  661,445  tons. 

THE  GERMAN  NEWSPAPER  EXPORT  UNION, 
writes  us  under  date  of  October  23  “ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
UNCERTAINTY  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  THE 
LIMITED  QUANTITY  ALLOWED  FOR  EXPORT 
P,Y  THE  GOVERNMENT,  WE  ARE  NOT  ABLE  TO 
OUOTE  ANY  PRICE  FOR  FURTHER  SHIPMENTS 
T'O  AMERICA.” 

The  British  contract  price  today  is  5^d.  per  lb.  or 
equal  to  $8.62  per  100  lbs.  (British  Paper  Journal — Oct. 
15,  1920). 

Will  Germany  send  news  to  YOU  at  less  than  London 
offers?  Her  total  exports  in  normal  times  equals  the 
output  of  ONE  of  the  Watertown  mills  in  1920!!! 

!!!CONSULT  RELIABLE  IMPORTERS  ON 
YOUR  NEEDS!!! 

Maurice  O’Meara  Company 

450  Pearl  Street  -:-  New  York  City 

Import  D*pt, 
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This  page  is  a  regular 
Weekly  Feature  of 
Editor  A  Publisher, 
devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the  A.  A  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  or  contributions  | 
should  be  sent  Fred  I 
Millis,  News  Build-  | 
ing,  Indianapolis.  ' 


POINTS  ON  POSITION  SELLING 

By  L.  A.  WEBSTER 

Assistant  Publisher,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

K  sell  position  to  national  advertis- 
”  ers,  Init  not  in  the  local  field. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ‘  Would  we 
continue  to  follow  our  policy  as  to  sell¬ 
ing  or  giving  position  if  we  could  abso¬ 
lutely  remake  our  advertising  policy?” 

This  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  an¬ 
swer  for  several  reasons,  but  perhaps  the 
following  comment  will  be  enlightening. 

We  sell  position  to  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  largely  because  it  seems  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  custom  for  publishers  to  guarantee 
preferred  position  to  those  advertisers  re¬ 
quiring  it,  by  means  of  this  plan.  We  _ 

have  found,  too,  that  by  specifying  pre¬ 
ferred  position  charges  on  our  rate  card,  NEWSPAPERS  NATIONAL  MEDIUM 

f}i:TUKN.S  from  twelve  more  impor¬ 
tant  market  centers  where  the  News- 


iall/TILLlS'  article  on  the  practice 
of  ten  newspapers  in  regard 
to  early  copy  and  corrections  is  all 
right.  However,  this  is  no  longer 
a  problem  with  us  as  all  of  our  copy 
is  in  the  night  before  and  we  are 
having  little  or  no  trouble  with  re¬ 
gard  to  proofs.  However,  the  article 
is  on  an  extremely  live  subject  and 
one  that  can  he  studied  with  profit. 

“FLEMING  NEWBOLD 

“\V.T<^hinKton  St.Tr” 


is  virulently  innoculated  with  magazin- 
itus,  the  .sad  result  in  at  least  these  two 
instances. 

The  Newspaper  Department  does  not 
for  one  minute  deprecate  the  value  of 
magazine  space,  ^’et  at  the  same  time  it 
is  maintaining  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
true  national  advertising  medium.  It 
maintains  that  newspaper  schedules 
should  be  maintained  year  in  and  year 
out.  Newspapers  should  not  be  used  as 
forcing  mediums.  Magazines,  like  post¬ 
ers,  paints,  street  car  cards,  are  support 
mediums.  A  check  on  any  nation-wide 
distributed  product  will  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  these  statements. 


tion  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  run  of 
paper  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  prefer  not  to 
accept  orders  calling  for  preferred  posi¬ 
tion,  if  there  were  any  choice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  This  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in 
handling  advertisements  in  the  make-up, 
in  attempting  to  satisfy  their  require¬ 
ments.  Up  to  .several  months  ago,  we 
had  so  many  advertisers  purchasing  pre¬ 
ferred  position,  that  in  order  to  conserve 
white  paper,  we  were  obliged  to  refuse 
this  privilege  to  certain  classes  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

.\s  stated  before,  we  do  not  sell  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  local  field,  although  we  do 
accord  certain  pages  to  the  department 
stores  which  are  represented  every  day. 
It  is  distinctly  understood  between  us 
and  the  advertisers,  however,  that  this 
is  not  a  part  of  their  contract  with  us 
and  that  we  reserve  the  right  at  any 
time  to  withdraw  from  this  plan. 

In  our  opinion  the  plan  of  assigning 
sjiecific  position  to  department  stores  is 
a  convenience  for  the  publisher,  as  well  as 
the  readers  of  the  newspaper.  The  read¬ 
ers  know  where  to  look  for  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  various  department 
stores  and  the  publisher  evades  the  con¬ 
stant  complaints  which  would  ens.ue  from 
these  local  advertisers,  were  he  to  attempt 
to  rotate  them  in  the  various  positions. 

Why  should  a  publisher  sell  position 
to  his  advertising  clientele — for  money? 
If  revenue  is  the  object,  it  is  a  poor  pol¬ 
icy,  as  it  is  our  belief  that  the  publishers’ 
revenue  should  be  based  on  the  volume 
of  circulation,  results  and  a  fair  profit. 
If  publishers  follow  the  right  policy  in 
building  their  advertising,  they  should 
make-up  each  page — first,  from  a  view¬ 
point  of  service  to  the  reader  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  best  display  possible  for  each 
advertiser.  Where  this  plan  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed.  all  of  the  readers’  interests  are 
sacrificed  to  the  advertisers  by  selling  or 
giving  him  position  and  in  many  cases, 
one  advertiser’s  selfish  interest  penalizes 
another  one. 

I  might  add  that  by  refering  to  pre¬ 
ferred  position  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  we  sell  only  two  kinds — top  of 
column  and  next  reading  matter,  or  first 
following  alongside  of  reading  matter 
and  position  next  reading  matter.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  sell  jjosition  on 
stipulated  pages. 


paper  Department  is  making  a  close 
check,  through  its  members,  on  two  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  been  advertised  in  the 
national  magazines,  including  sold  “more 
than  two  million”  as  for  sale  at  all 
grocers  or  drug  stores,  indicates  an  ever 
increasing  landslide  towards  the  using 
of  newspapers  as  the  national  advertising 
medium. 

It  happens  that  two  products,  Quaker 
Corn  Meal  and  Red  Wing  Powders  are 
exclusive  magazine  accounts.  The  ten 
other  products  being  checked  use  some 
newspaper  space.  The  other  ten  show 
up  favorably  in  the  countrywide  check 
now  being  made 


But  anyway,  look 

over  the 

obituary 

column  below: 

Quaker 

Red 

Corn 

Wing 

Meal 

Powders 

Xcw’  Orleans  . 

5% 

5% 

I'ittsburR,  Kan . 

Fair 

None 

.St.  Paul  . 

Poor 

None 

Wilmington,  Del . 

. . .  Some 

None 

Edmonton,  Canada  . 

_  None 

None 

Oklahoma  . 

. .  .  Poor 

None 

Philadelphia  . !... 

. . .  None 

None 

Richmond,  Va . 

...  25% 

None 

Baltimore  . 

. . .  Some 

None 

iSpokanc  . 

. .  .  None 

None 

Worcester,  Mass . 

...  40% 

None 

Milwaukee  . 

. . .  None 

None 

CALDWELL  WRITES  WINNING 
ARTICLE 

^HE  subject  of  the  second  New 
-*■  Orleans  Item  advertising  staff  contest 
just  closed  was  “What  Is  Quality  Cir¬ 
culation?”  and  the  prize  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bowden  Caldwell.  Honorable 
mention  went  to  Miss  Vera  Morel  and 


Messrs.  Ewing,  Jalenak  and  Newmyer. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  the  re-  The  prize  award  goes  to  the  writer  of 
Milt  below  is  the  consistency  of  the  re-  the  best  250-word  article.  Contests  are 
ports.  held  semi-monthly  on  subjects  in  con- 

Why  not  cut  out  tlie  table  lielow  and  nection  with  the  advertising  value  of 
show  the  next  advertiser  you  meet,  who  newspapers. 


THE  NEWS,  jR. 

BeMNE»  1>  I.IKE  A  tt  HEF.LB  ARKO\V-IT  ST.WDS  STILL  UNLESS  SOMEONE  FUsllE-  If 


Batavia.  N.  Y..  February,  1919 


UNUSUAL  TRIBUTE 
TOTHEPOSTUMCO. 


OKOf  KKS  TO  KXPRKSN  .\rrKi':(  I 
TION  OF  NK\VKI*.\rKK  Ul 
VFRTININO. 

Fntni  Mi'iHliiy.  Mh 
day.  Marcli 
county  are  to  eipreMx  in  - 

ajl  unuauat  way  tlieir  approval  of  the 
policy  f>f  the  PoKtuni  Cereal  Company  in  I 
aiuoxtitiK  retailer*  to  aell  the  I’ompao.v'a 
K'toda  by  pentHtent  nt>w«pa|M‘r  advertii- ' 
inff  Hf  their  own  viilition  they  are| 
to  luake  w-itidow  dinpInyH  of  Post  I 
Instant  Postum  aud  (trape>i 
Nuts  aiiil  urc**  the  ext'ellen'e  of  these  I 
prt-ducts  00  their  « ustoinem 

Tlie  t.ioa  develofied  from  the  followinK 
letter  received  by  T^ie  News  from  Mark  , 
«'  Johnsi'O.  manager  of  W.  K.  \V«M»d- 
bury  A  <'<•  '*  Hitavia  store 
To  the  K«IIIor  of  The  News.  Jr., 
satd  In  yi 


EVERY  DAY 

Z747  roples  of  Tbe  New*  are 
irlbuted  at  kosw*  In  Bi 
by  carrier  boy* 

190  roptea  are  told  every  di 

3TT  copies  are  sold  by  lM>ys  « 


acM  copies  are  sold  by  oewadealars 
in  Le  Roy.  Psvtiloo  sad  At- 
Ilea. 

copies  sre  delivered  by  rval 
carriers  la  Oeoeaee  cowaty. 

i:fll  copina  are  delivered  by  vaU 

In  iidpitnlnir  •ountlee  and 

K770  total  net  paid  dally  rlrrvlatlon 
Saturday.  Fehnisry  Htb. 


FULL  STEAM  AHEAD 
FACTORIES’ STORY 


bet|. 


verttsliit; 
has  be«oi 


PLENTY  OF  ORIIFRS  NOW  ON 
HAM)  .%M>  IMTS  OF  WORK 
FOR  KVKRYBOnV. 

"Never  before  have  I  been  so  glad  that 
my  buainesa  interests  are  I'K-aled  in  Ka- 
\  tavla.”  a  proniDent  merchant  aaid  this 
1  waak.  "Readlog  tbe  articles  in  Th«t 
I  N«ai  on  the  i^roepertii  of  our  manufac- 
,  turlng  roDceirn*  I” 

!  ffecnlne  optimlnm. 

fortunate  in  the  ixmaeMaoD  of  these 
splet.did  concerns.’* 

For  the  bepeht  of  those  who  may  have 
'  miased  these  articles  in  Tlie  Ne«-s.  the 
folh>«'infr  brief  suairnary  is  given 

P.  W  Minor  h  Hon~Kh«ies.  Klriviiig 
induce  government  to  release  froni  the 
my  skilled  employeg  necd«>d  to  help  fill 

1  Wiard  Pl<»w  Company— Plows  stid 
BFIJFVK  IN  TIIK  RIfiHT  KIND  OF  Karm  Implements.  Resumed  oiieratiou 
STORK  AlIVKHTISINO.  on  pre-war  basis  and  ouths.k  bright  for 


BATAVIA  MERCHANTS 
SET  GOOD  EXAMPLE 


'^HE  NEWS,  Jr.,  published  by  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News,  has  been  ranked 
eighth  in  merit  by  a  secret  committee  of  newspaper  advertising  managers 
working  under  the  auspices  of  Newspaper  Department. 

Advertising  managers  in  three  different  cities  judged  the  many  retailer  publica¬ 
tions  submitted.  The  final  ranking  was  the  average  of  the  ranking  of  the  men  in 
the  three  cities.  Ranking  was  determined  upon  a  number  of  points  including 
effectiveness  in  “selling”  the  retailer  on  handling  newspaper  advertised  products, 
as  well  as  genera!  make-up  of  the  paper. 

Other  rankings  will  be  announced  next  week. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  EXECUTIVES 


New  Name  for  Organization  Decided 
Upon  at  Louisville  Meeting — To 
Take  Care  of  Increased  Scope 
of  Organization’s  Activities 


^ri’KOV.AI.  of  the  members  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  News- 
liaper  Department  is  bein,!*  asked  by- 
Charlie  Miller,  the  president,  to  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  of  tbe  org.inizatioii  to 
National  .-Kssociation  of  Newspaper 
Executives. 

.•\t  a  meeting  at  Louisville  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  directors  and  President  Miller 
and  l-'red  Millis,  secretary-treasurer,  a 
nnniber  of  suggestions  I'or  names  were 
gone  over  but  the  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Miller  was  finally  accepted. 

“We  have  been  feeling  that  we  should 
have  a  better  name  for  some  time."  is 
•Mr.  Miller’s  statement. 

“VVe  are  more  than  a  mere  deiiartment 
of  the  .X.  A.  C.  of  W.  We  are  a  year- 
round  functioning  organization.  I  don't 
believe  the  average  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  realizes  the  amount  of 
things  that  clear  daily  through  our  office 
in  Indianapolis.  More  than  half  the 
membership  of  the  organization  is  made 
up  of  business  managers  or  publishers. 
Now'  that  the  D.  A.  M.  .\.  lias  decided 
to  merge  with  us  it  is  logical  that  we 
assume  a  better  name.” 


THE  IDEA  COLUMN 


TT’S  pretty  hard  to  say  that  Dollar  Day 
■*-has  outlived  its  time  when  two  strong 
papers  like  the  Cleveland  Press  ami  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  get  merchants  in  out¬ 
lying  sections  together  on  a  co-operative 
merchandising  feature  that  nets  three  or 
four  iiages  a  month. 

If  jewelry  advertising  isn’t  going  big 
ill  your  town,  it’s  your  fault.  Practically 
every  larger  city  between  Pittsburgh  and 
St.  Louis  has  two  or  three  large  credit 
jewelry  advertisers.  See  Detroit  papers 
for  ideas. 

Get  the  Society  for  Electrical  Promo¬ 
tion,  New  York  City,  to  help  you  de¬ 
velop  your  electrical  advertisers.  In 
many  cities  this  class  of  business  is  good 
for  a  million  lines  a  year. 

Do  you  realize  how  many  tlioiisaiid 
lines  a  month  can  be  added  to  your  vol¬ 
ume  if  you  will  constantly  watch  to  get 
local  merchants  to  tie  up  with  your  na¬ 
tional  schedules?  You  will  do  two  things 
in  this  besides  getting  the  space.  First, 
the  local  man  will  get  the  advantage  of 
larger  space.  Second,  you  will  make  na¬ 
tional  advertising  more  effective  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  local  tie-up. 

Business  isn’t  going  to  Ilow  as  freely 
as  in  the  past.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  advertising  managers  should  in 
any  instance  go  back  to  the  old  “special 
page  book-em"  methods.  Build  cla'ses 
of.  business.  M'liatever  you  put  on,  put 
it  nil  for  long  enough  to  pull.  By  the 
way.  what  about  a  food  products  sliow 
to  stimulate  food  advertising? 
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“DRIVE”  FOR  NEW  DAILY 
IN  KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Senator  Capper  Promisea  Paper  If 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Secures  15,- 
000  Subscriptions  and  $200,- 
000  in  Advertising 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Greater  Kansas 
City  apparently  is  to  have  another  after¬ 
noon  newspaper.  Sen.  Arthur  Capper 
will  be  the  owner  and  Charles  Sessions, 
for  years  managing  editor  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor's  Topeka  Capital,  is  slated  for  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

The  paper  is  to  be  an  afternoon  pub¬ 
lication  with  two  editions  and  is  to  be 
published  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  its  local 
news  and  advertising  featuring  that  city 
almost  exclusively. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  its  own  civic 
center  as  well  as  its  own  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  has  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  according  to  the  1920  census. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  only  city  of 
its  size  in  the  country  without  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  It  has  had  several 
small  dailies. 

Recently  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  got  behind  a  movement  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  daily  newspaper  in  that  city,  which 
for  years  had  been  served  principally  by 
the  two  morning  and  two  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Senator  Capper  agreed  to  establish  an 
afternoon  paper  if  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  would  obtain  15,000  subscribers 
and  advertising  contracts  totaling  $200,- 
OOO  for  the  first  year. 

.\  drive,  with  team  captains  and  solici¬ 
tors  organized  like  those  of  Liberty 
bond  drive  days,  was  instituted.  At  a 


Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner,  November 
12,  it  was  predicted  that  the  drive  would 
be  a  success  and  the  paper  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  as  soon  as  Senator  Capper  can 
make  the  arrangements.  James  Scher- 
merhorn,  Detroit  Times  owner,  and 
.Senator  Capper  spoke  at  the  dinner. 

Citizens  Honor  Publishers 

Cai’e  Girardeau,  Mo. — ^George  and 
Fred  Naeter,  publishers  of  the  South¬ 
east  Missourian,  were  tendered  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  November  5  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  appreciation  of  the  way  they  were 
furnished  with  news  and  returns  of  the 
recent  election.  Edward  F.  Regenhardt, 
the  toastmaster,  assisted  by  others,  had 
arranged  the  banquet  so  quietly  that  it 
was  a  surprise  to  the  Naeter  brothers, 
who  were  lured  to  the  hotel  “under  pre¬ 
tenses”  and  then  subjected  to  a  merci¬ 
less  cross-fire  of  compliments  from  men 
and  women  who  had  assembled. 

Patchall,  A.  A.  C.  W.  Program  Chief 

Philadelphia. — Irvin  F.  Paschall,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tional  program  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  .^dvertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  active 
in  A.  A.  C.  W.  work  and  was  chairman 
of  the  exhibit  committee  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  convention. 

Scholz  Host  to  Leo  Weinthal 

Emil  M.  Scholz  gave  a  luncheon  for 
Leo  Weinthal,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  African  World,  at  the  Bankers’  Club 
Tuesday. 

Preston  Back  with  Enquirer 

Cincinnati. — G.  W.  Preston  has  re¬ 
sumed  the  advertising  managership  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Bureau  of 
Canadian 
Information 


^T^HE  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Canadian  Infor¬ 
mation,  will  furnish  you  with  the  latest  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  every  phase  of  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development  in  Canada.  In  the  Reference 
Libraries  maintained  at  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Montreal  are  complete  data  on  natural  resources, 
climate,  labor  transportation,  business  openings,  etc., 
in  Canada.  Additional  data  is  constantly  being 
added. 

No  charge  or  obligation  attaches  to  this  service. 
Business  organizations  are  invited  to  make  use  of  it. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Department  of  Colonization 
and  Development 


165  E.  Ontario  St. 
Chicago 


335  Windtor  Station 
Montreal 


1270  Broadway 
.New  York 


OWA 


Estimated  Value  of 
1919  Farm  Crops 

$950,056,002 


The  average  income  from  an  Iowa  farm  in  1917 
was  $7,345,  in  1918  it  was  $8,750,  and  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same,  $8,750,  in  1919. 

In  1919  the  total  value  of  agricultural,  horti¬ 
cultural,  dairy  and  livestock  production  for  Iowa 
was  $1,750,000,000. 

And  only  about  2,250,000  people  spend  it! 

National  Advertisers  and  Manufacturers  who 
have  heretofore  overlooked  IOWA  will  find  in 
this  intensively  agricultural  state  a  responsive  and 
profitable  market,  and  reached  every  day  by  ably 
conducted  newspapers  that  go  regularly  into 
modernly  appointed  homes. 

These  newspapers  are  the  best  mediums  for 
reaching  IOWA’S  trade. 


Circu-  Rate  for 
lation  5,000  lines 


Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

. (M) 

10,371 

.035 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

. (S) 

12,510 

.035 

*Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  . . 

. (E) 

17,567 

.055 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  . •  • .  • 

. . . .  (E&S) 

14,998 

.05 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader . . 

. (E) 

15,363 

.05 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader . 

. (S) 

16,959 

.05 

♦Davenport  Times  . 

. (E) 

23,626 

.06 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

. (E) 

53,850 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital . . . . 

. (S) 

37,935 

.14 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune . . . 

...(M&E) 

109,523 

.20 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  .  . . 

. (S) 

82,046 

.20 

flowa  City  Press-Citizen . 

. (E) 

7,397 

.035 

♦Mason  City  Globe  Gazette . 

. (E) 

9,516 

.035 

Muscatine  Journal  . 

.......(E) 

8,057 

.03 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

. (E) 

12,056 

.05 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

...(M&E) 

52,808 

.11 

Sioux  City  Journal  . 

. -(S) 

32,226 

.11 

♦♦Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

. (E) 

15,577 

.05 

Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . 

. (M) 

11,219 

.035 

Waterloo  Times-Tribune  . . . 

. (S) 

11,677 

.035 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
**A.  B.  C.  Audit  October  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  20 ,  1920 


ONTARIO  WONDERS  AS  the  job  printing  business  of  the  Times. 

There  was  some  suggestion  here  that 
he  might  return  to  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers’  Association,  but  this  is  not 
Report  Southam*  of  Spectator  Financed  the  case.  It  is  rumored  that  a  more  im- 
Morning  Paper  and  Then  Withdrew  _  portant  position  is  in  store  for  him. 

Backing — Imrie  Said  to  Be  - - 

Slated  for  Important  Post  ONTARIO  DAILIES  NUMBER  45 


HAMILTON  TIMES  QUIT 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto. — There  is  still  much  mysti¬ 
fication  here  over  the  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  suspension  of  the  Hamilton 
Morning  Times  last  week.  One  promi¬ 
nent  publisher  in  this  city  described  the 
incident  as  constituting  the  greatest 
mystery  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
press.  The  air  is  full  of  rumors  as  to 
what  actually  transpired,  but  it  looks 
as  if  the  mystery  would  remain  un¬ 
solved.  No  further  statement  has  been 
made  by  those  interested.  The  work  of 
winding  up  the  business  is  proceeding 
and  the  staff  has  been  paid  off  with  two 
weeks’  wages.  A  number  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  ha\e  been  here  looking  for  new 
positions. 

The  story  most  frequently  heard  in 
newspaper  circles  is  that  the  interests 
behind  John  M.  Imrie  were  the 
Southams,  the  Hamilton  family  who 
control  the  Spectator  in  that  city,  the 
Ottawa  Citizen,  Calgary  Herald,  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal  and  latterly  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune.  It  is  known  that  some 
time  ago  the  Southams  applied,  through 
another  party,  for  a  morning  paper 
franchise  for  Hamilton. 

Scout  Story  of  Labor  Dispute 

This  was  opposed  by  both  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Times  and  the  Hamilton  Herald 
and  the  decision  at  the  time  was  that 
there  should  be  no  fourth  franchise  for 
Hamilton  but  that  if  a  morning  paper 
Vere  wanted,  one  of  the  three  existing 
evening  papers  should  switch  into  the 
morning  field.  Subsequently  the  Times 
was  acqniied  by  John  M.  Imrie  and  soon 
after  announcement  was  made  that  it 
would  be  turned  Into  a  morning  paper. 

Publication  as  a  morning  daily  began 
on  November  8.  On  November  10,  af¬ 
ter  three  issues  had  been  printed,  it  was 
announced  that  the  paper  would  sus¬ 
pend  publication.  The  impossibility  of 
Securing  printers  was  advanced  as  the 
principal  reason  for  the  suspension,  there 
having  been  some  disagreement  over 
the  spread  between  the  rate  for  day  and 
night  work.  It  is  believed  here,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  was  merely  one  contrib¬ 
uting  cause  and  that  the  real  cause  lay 
deeper  and  was  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
financial  support  behind  the  company. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Imrie  is 
continuing  for  the  present  in  charge  of 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Foreian  Advartiaina  Repraantstivea 
Metropolitan  Tower,  People’s  Gas  Blda- 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  JOHN  GLASS, 

New  York  Chicago 


POPULATION 

An  ideal  manufacturing  city  of 
ideal  homes  and  labor  coadb 
tions. 

‘’You'd  like  to  live  in  Yorit** 

The  York  Dispoteli 

York's  only  gwraiat  Papea 


YORK, 

PA. 


Lots  of  18  Per  Cent  Since  1913— 
Weeklies  and  Semi-Weeklies  Hit 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Toronto. — With  the  suspension  of  thq 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Morning  Times,  but 
forty-five  daily  newspapers  are  left  to 
serve  the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  an 
estimated  urban  population  of  more  than 
1.850,000  persons,  a  decline  of  ten  from 
the  last  pre-war  year,  18  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  Ontario  jour¬ 
nalism  is  even  more  reflected  in  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  rural  weeklies  and  semi¬ 
weeklies,  in  which  class  the  ratio  of  de¬ 
crease  is  26.5  per  cent  since  1913.  The 
total  list  of  publications  for  Ontario  now 
includes  but  599  periodicals  of  all  classes, 
as  against  745  in  1913.  The  publishers 
of  dailies  fought  courageously  against 
the  pressure  of  inflated  stock  and  wage 
costs  until  1915.  From  then  until  1918 
seven  daily  newspapers  gave  up  the 
struggle.  Since  then  two  more  have 
gone  under. 


Hughe*  III,  Leaves  Council  Bluff* 

Council  Bluffs,  la. — W.  P.  Hughes, 
general  manager  of  the  Nonpareil,  has 
gone  to  California  for  an  indefinite  stay 
for  his  health.  His  work  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  Robert  R.  O’Brien,  business 
manager,  and  John  M.  Henry,  who  be¬ 
comes  managing  editor.  C.  L.  Kendrick 
replaces  Mr.  Henry  as  city  editor. 


World  Wide 

ADVERTISING  CORPORATION 


Advertising  Counsel 

One  We*t  34th  St.,  New  York 

Cablt  Address; 
SCHOLZEM,  NEW  YORK 


Few  Paper*— (if  any)— eurpa**  the 

TRENTON  times 


NEW  JERSEY 


AS 


A  Food  Medium 


Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  sire  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature — 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages. 
Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbrldga  Bldg-  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


Tha  amalganatioa  of  tho  two  leadhig 
progr**sivo  Jewish  nowipaper*  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

bring*  into  being  tha  moat  powerful 
advartisiag  uMdium  in  tha  Jewiah  fiald. 

Til*  NatioBal  J*wiak  D*il]r 


NEW  OTTAWA  VALLEY  tion,  spoke  of  the  steps  made  during 

the  last  year  and  of  the  desirability  of 
increased  membership. 


BODY  REORGANIZED 

D.  A.  Jones  of  Pembroke  Head*  Amal¬ 
gamation  of  Eastern  Ontario  Asso¬ 
ciation* — Higher  Circulation 
Rates  and  Co-operation 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Nov.  16. — The  Ottawa 
Valley  and  Eastern  Ontario  Press  As¬ 
sociation  came  into  being  yesterday  when 
the  Ottawa  Valley  Press  Association 
and  the  Eastern  Ontario  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publishers  joined  forces.  The 
fusion  of  the  two  groups  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  circulation,  stand¬ 
ardizing  rates  and  generally  improving 
weekly  press  of  the  district  by  closer  co¬ 
operation. 

Officers  elected  were: 

President  D.  A.  Jones,  Pembroke  Ob¬ 
server  ;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  A.  J. 
Davies,  Central  Canadian,  Carleton 
Place;  vice-president,  C.  W.  Young, 
Cornwall  Freeholder;  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  E.  Laberge,  Le  Spectateur,  Hull;  A. 
G.  F.  MacDonald,  Alexandria  News; 
and  G.  lu  McKinnon,  Smiths  Falls. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davies  held  the 
same  positions  on  the  former  associa¬ 
tions. 

W.  R.  Davis,  Renfrew  Mercury,  presi¬ 
dent  and  E.  Roy  Sayles,  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers’  Associa- 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
IT’S - 

THE  NEW 

ORLEANS  ITEM 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

with  $36,166,000.00  worth  of  Purchascf 
in  April,  ranks  fourth  in  the  State. 

The  Intelligencer 

AND 

The  News  Journal 

REACH  THESE  PEOPLE 


M  i  1 1 ion 
Dollar 
H  e  a  r  8  t 
Features 

Th*  World’s  Greatest  CircuUtioii 
Builders 

International 
Feature  Service^  Inc. 

New  York 


Rex  Glasson  with  Detroit  Time* 

I>ETR0iT. — The  resignation  of  Rex  F. 
Glasson  as  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Journal,  and  his  appointment  to  be  city 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Time.s,  was  an¬ 
nounced  November  15.  Mr.  Glasson  had 
been  with  the  Detroit  Journal  six  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper 
men  in  the  “Fourth  City.’’ 


Wells  Buys  an  Interest 

Marshall,  Tex. — An  interest  in  the 
Morning  News  has  been  acquired  by  E. 
L.  Wells,  city  manager  of  San  Angelo. 
Mr.  Wells’  associate  is  Homer  M.  Price. 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Indianapolis  Star  carried  more 
foreign  display  advertising  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1920  than  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 

THE 

INDIANAPOLIS 

STAR 

Largest  Morning  and  Sunday 
Circulation  in  Indiana 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


One  man  in  Montecilo  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  you  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 

The  Morning  Press 

Sant*  Barbara,  California 


THB 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica 


TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
TRADE  OF  KANSAS 

Topeka 
Baity  Capital 

Sworn  GoTemment  Report 

for  6  Months  onAng  OcL  1.  1919 

33,137 

lu  sales  promotion  department  is 
at  the  serrice  of  advertisers.  And 
it  really  promotes. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  PuhUahar. 
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Company,  “Magnolia”  Balm,  South 
Fifth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Batten  Company,  Fourth 
Avenue  Building,  New  York.  Placing 
orders  ‘with  some  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  for  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
“Armstrong  Linoleum,”  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Tyler, 

Henry  Building,  Seattle.  Secured  the 
following  accounts:  Hardeman  Hat 
Company,  Seattle  and  Pacilic  Steamship 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

Blaine-Thompson  Company,  Fourth 
National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  Bill¬ 
board  Magazine,  25  Opera  Place,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Brearley-Hamilton  Company,  Michi¬ 
gan  Trust  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Reported  planning  newspaper  campaign 
for  1921  for  Jackson  Stove  &  Stamping 
Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Chambers  Agency,  Maison  Blanche 
Building,  New  Orleans.  Places  adver¬ 
tising  for  Langhoff  Brothers,  “Honey 
Gold  Syrup,”  New  Orleans. 

Borland  Advertising  Agency,  Pres¬ 
ton  Building,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  for  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miami,  Fla. 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  10  East  43d  street. 
New  York.  Will  handle  the  advertising 
for  Repetti,  Inc.,  candies,  114  East  124th 
street.  New  York. 


"Ln  AnitiM— Til*  larfwt  tity  In  tht  WnL” 
IN 

LOS  ANGELES 

IT  IS  THE 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
Govamnmt  Circulatiao  Statanent 
April  1,  U2« 

134,686 

Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  the  West 

Reymmtatim 

N«r  Virt  Ckina* 

Uttar  J.  Clirtt  G.  Lwui  Ranw  C*. 
604  TImi  BI6|.  432  MvsMttt  IMt. 


Fuller  &  Smith,  Guardian  Building, 
Cleveland.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  fpr  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 
of  America,  Buffalo. 

Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Com¬ 
pany,  Free  Press  Building,  Detroit. 
Reported  will  make  up  list  of  news¬ 
papers  during  this  month  for  Sparks- 
Withington  Company,  “Sparton  Motor- 
horns,”  Jackson,  Mich. 


Annual  Financial  Review 

A  complete  survey  of  the  conditions 
that  affected  the  economic  and  financial 
status  of  the  United  States  during  1920 
will  he  presented  in  the  Annual  Finan¬ 
cial  Review  of  The  Annalist,  January  3, 
1921. 

.Authorities  will  review  the  trade  events 
of  the  year  and  forecast  the  problems 
to  be  met  and  solved  in  1921. 

This  issue  will  carry  complete  reports 
of  the  year’s  business  in  stocks  and 
bonds  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

THE  ANNALIST 

Time*  Square,  New  York 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

Carrie*  more  di*play  adverti*ing 
than  any  other  new*paper  in 
We*tche*ter  County 
Thi*  i*  an  acknowledgement  of 
it*  power  that  the  adverti*er 
*hould  heed,  if  de*irou*  of 
Teaching  the  people  of  Mount 
Vernon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Repra*entative 

171  Madi*on  Are.  NEW  YORK 


lERie^N 

LEADS 

all  other  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in 

Department  Store 

ADVERTISING 

A  sufficient  recommendation  to 
ANY  space  buyer. 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Norris-Patterson  Limited,  10  East 
.\delaide  street,  Toronto.  Placing  orders 
for  the  Pronto  Company,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto,  manufacturing  “Pronto  Fire  Ex¬ 
tinguishers.”  Agricultural  papers  will  be 
used  for  the  present. 

Baker  Advertising  Agency,  184 
Bay  street,  Toronto.  Placing  orders 
with  an  extensive  list  of  farm  papers 
for  the  Gilson  Mfg.  Company,  Ltd., 
Guelph,  Out.,  farm  engines;  securing 
supplem^entary  advertising  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Silver  Company’s  campaign  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  dailies  by  persuading  local 
newspapers  carrying  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  to  go  after  local  jewelers  hand¬ 
ling  Standard  silverware,  and  inducing 
them  to  run  their  advertising  alongside 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Standard  Sil¬ 
ver  Company,  Ltd. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 

Madison  avenue.  New  York.  Placing 
copy  with  a  list  of  Canadian  publica¬ 
tions  for  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  New  Or*- 
leans,  making  “Brer  Rabbit”  Molasses. 

J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  119  Well¬ 
ington  street,  Toronto.  Sending  out  ar- 
ders  to  a  list  of  publications  of  general 
circulation  for  the  Economy  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  selling  rebuilt  automobile  tires. 

Consolidated  Advertising  Service, 
71  Richmond  street,  W.,  Toronto.  Plac¬ 
ing  copy  for  the  W.  C.  MacDonald  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  with 
farm  papers  and  Ontario  dailies;  also 
copy  in  farm  papers  and  magazines  for 
the  National  Jewelers’  .Association; 
sending  out  instructions  to  a  list  of 
dailies  for  the  General  Top  Company, 
Dufferin  street,  Toronto,  makers  of  .^rt- 
craft  Tops  for  automobiles.  .\lso  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  a  list  of  selected  dailies 
for  the  General  Cigar  Company,  Mon¬ 
treal,  “Blackstone  Cigar.” 

Gundlach  Advertising  Agency,  122 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  trade  papers  for  Lawson 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturer 
of  spring  hinges.  . 

Stack  Advertising  Agency,  Hey- 
worth  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Placing  copy 
with  a  number  of  Canadian  publications 
for  the  5anta  Fe  Railway  System. 

Greig  &  Ward,  104  South  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  Sending  out  news¬ 
paper  orders  for  the  Wizard  cigarette, 
advertising  of  Bloch  Bros.  Tobacco 
Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  new 
“Rogers  Yoke  Front”  silk  petticoat  and 
bloomer  advertising  in  women’s  maga¬ 
zines.  Space  contracts  also  are  being 
made  for  advertising  “Bozo — the  Clean¬ 
er,”  a  new  washing-compound. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  2d  Natl. 
Bank  Building,  Toledo.  Handling  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Stephens  Motor  Works 
of  the  Moline  Plow  Company,  Freeport, 
Ill.,  “Stephens  Salient  Six.” 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  9  East 
40th  street.  New  York.  Handling  ac¬ 
count  of  Fred  Berg  &  Co.,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  men’s  felt  hats.  Newspapers  and 


THE  FACT  THAT  THE 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

dominates  a  field  whose  banks  have  more 
than  $34,000,000  on  deposit  is  one  more 
good  reason  for  the  national  advertiser 
covering  this  exceptionally  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Representa¬ 
tive 

363  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Oty 
Aaeociation  Building,  Chicago 
J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Publisher, 
Aebury  Park.  N.  J. 


magazines  on  a  national  scale  are  being 
used. 

Gormley-Smith-Peifer,  Inc.,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.  Making  contracts 
with  Eastern  papers  for  Dr.  Brigadell’s 
Camphorole. 

George  Batten  Company,  381  4th 
avenue.  New  York.  Sending  out  copy 
and  instructions  to  a  list  of  Canadian 
publications  for  the  Geneva  Cutlery  Cor¬ 
poration,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  making  “Genco 
Razors.” 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  4th 
avenue.  New  York.  Putting  out  some 
advertising  of  surplus  material  for  the 
British  War  Mission.  A  limited  list  of 
daily  papers  is  being  used. 

Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  95  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  5,000-line 
contracts  for  Pathe  Phonograph  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Amsterdam  Agency,  Inc.,  1180 
Broadway,  New  York.  Placing  56-line 
orders  to  run  9  times  for  Tarpon  Inn. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Ad  Agency,  Inc.,  440 
Fourth  avenue.  New  York.  Sending  out 
contracts  for  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Snitzler-Warner  Company,  58  East 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Making 
5000-line  contracts  for  R.  L.  Watkins 
Company. 

Stewart-Davis  Advertising  Agency, 
Kesner  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Making  5,000- 
line  contracts  for  Downey-Farrell  Com¬ 
pany. 

McCutcheon-Gerson  Service,  64 
West  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  Plac¬ 
ing  672-line  orders  to  run  4  times  in  a 
selected  list  of  papers  for  Honor  Hosie¬ 
ry  Mills. 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  33  West 
42d  street.  New  York.  Placing  190-line 
orders  to  run  8  times  for  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  “111”’  cigarettes. 

Richard  S.  Rauh  Company,  First 
Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Placing 
advertising  for  Prevcntol  Laboratories. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Mar¬ 
quette  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Using  farm  papers 
for  Ilyatt-Roller  Bearing  Company, 
also  for  “Advance  Rumely  Thresher.” 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Reported  to  be 
making  up  lists  for  next  year’s  adver¬ 
tising  for  Charles  E.  Hires  &  Co.,  “Hires 
Root  Beer,”  210  North  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  Lyon  Manufacturing 


Leased  Wire  Service 
Foreign  News  Reports 
“Pony”  Services 
Teletype  Service 
Mat  and  Mail  Services. 

Speed — Reiittbility— Quality 

International  News 
Service 

lOth  floor.  World  Building, 
New  York 


WHERE  THE  BIG 
FISH  SWIM 

There  you'll  And  the  belt  feeding — 

Every  National  AdnrtislDg  Campaign  that  attentpti  to 
cover  New  England  at  all,  will  bo  found  nilng  tba 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Poat-’NIegran. 

And  every  adrertlaer — largo  or  imall — will  And  Bridgeport 
and  the  great  Industrial  district  wbleb  contributes  to  tba 
city’s  prosperity  a  fertile  Aeld  for  broader  markets. 

Also — tbe  Past-IVilegram  offers  drculatlon  at  the  lowest 
rate  per  Inch  per  tbounnd  In  Connecticut. 

Only  A.  B.  C.  Paper*  fai  Bridgepoi't 

THE  POST-TELEGRAM 

Tha  Boat  Adwartliing  Qrculatlan  Your 
Monoy  Can  Buy 


Center  of  the  state,  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  insurance  and 
financial  center  as  well.  An 
advertising  field  without  equal 
and  completely  dominated  by 
one  newspaper. 


Circulation  Bella  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
Daily  and  100%  more 
Sunday  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 


Between  statements 
rendered  the  A.  B.  C. 
for  March,  1919,  and 
March,  1920,  The  Sun¬ 
day  News  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  37,655  copies 
— four  times  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  only  Sun¬ 
day  competitor. 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  second 
largest  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


New  York. — Quick  Printing  Press ;  $4,000  to 

$10,000. 

Development  Publishing  Company,  dissolved. 

Kncvclopedia  Britannica ;  50  shares  preferred 
stock, '$100  each;  3,000  common,  no  par  value; 
active  capital,  $22,500;^  H.  E.  and  F.  H. 
Hooper,  J.  Johnson,  33  East  22d  street. 

Times  Acorn  Copy  Service ;  $10,000  ;  H.  M. 
Drysen,  J.  Gander,  W.  Markus,  403  East  S6th 
street. 

Aquinas  Publishing  Company ;  $5,000 ;  A.  J. 
and  T.  J.  Ford,  G.  T.  Starre,  635  76th  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Huber  Hoge,  advertising;  750  shares  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  $100  each;  1,250  common,  $20 
each;  active  capital,  $10,000;  L.  B.  Chase,  P. 
Grichton,  H.  Hoge,  LquiUble  Trust  Building. 

W.  W.  S.  Corporation,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  ;  $10,000 ;  B.  P.  Maurer,  W.  W.  and 
E.  P.  Smith,  981  Madison  avenue.. 

Paramount  Publishing  Corporation;  $100,- 
000 ;  J.  S.  McCauley,  I.  Schwartz,  C.  C. 
lames,  100  West  59th  street. 

Longacre  Printers  &  Stationers  Corporation  ; 
$5,000;  L.  Woltz,  J.  Finger,  W.  C.  Geller,  277 
Broadway. 

Business  Men’s  Institute,  publishing;  $10,- 
000;  L.  Friedman,  R.  L.  Failig,  A.  M.  New¬ 
man,  44  Manhattan  street. 

World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation ;  carry 
on  business  with  $10,000  and  2,000  shares,  no 
par  value. 

Kuryer  Narodwy  Publishing  Company;  capi¬ 
tal  increased  $25,000  to  $100,000. 

Kaufman  Press ;  magazines  and  printing ; 
$5,000;  M.  Miller,  S.  and  M.  Kaufman,  819 
Hopkinson  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Forum  Printing  Company ;  $500,000 ;  M. 
Deiches,  Edward  Wildman,  George  Henry 
Payne,  2969  Decatur  avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

South  America  Advertising  Service;  $10,- 
000 ;  F.  F.  Lopez,  F.  R.  Senften,  C.  F.  Root, 
150  Nassau  street. 

Jerome  Paper  Company;  $5,000;  S.  G.  and 
C.  T.  Booz,  H.  M.  Delanoie,  66  Broadway. 

United  Arts  Printing  Company;  printers’ 
materails;  $10,000;  J.  Rosen,  J.  Harris,  A. 
Neale,  1545  Broadway. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — East  New  York  Paper 
Stock  Company;  waste  and  junk;  $10,000;  A. 
Siegel,  N.  Lipitz,  A.  Leopold,  349  Watkins 
street. 

Aledo,  111. — Democrat  Publishing  Company  ; 
$10,000;  Leslie  Johnson,  Ben  Potter,  John  Pot¬ 
ter. 

Ludlow,  Hass. — The  A.  H.  Bartlett  Com¬ 
pany  ;  general  printing,  binding  and  publish¬ 
ing;  $25,000;  Nellie  Bartlett,  president;  John 
E.  Nilsson,  Ludlow,  treasurer;  Katherine  B. 
Nilsson. 

Augusta,  He. — Maine  Farmer  Company ; 
$50,000 ;  publishing  business ;  president,  D.  A. 
Deland;  treasurer,  W.  T.  Gardiner;  clerk, 
Joseph  F.  Dacey. 

Chicago. — Walter  Publishing  Company;  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  newspapers,  books, 
machinery;  W.  H.  Rider,  S.  A.  Mulliken,  and 
.\.  T.  Williamson,  633  Plymouth  Court,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Franklin  Printing  Ink  Company  ;  $250,0000  ; 
Alfred  C.  Johnson,  Otto  C.  Bruhlman,  and  Carl 
Cohn. 

Husband  &  Thomas,  advertising  agents ; 
$16,000,  to  $20,000. 

Feminine  Review  Publishing  Company,  22 
Quincy  street ;  Edward  Ebel,  Viola  Ebel,  Louis 
Crossman. 

Wilmington.  Del. — William  Freinhofer  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  Company  (Delaware  corpora¬ 
tion);  $24,000;  T.  L.  Croteau,  M.  A.  Bruce, 
S.  E.  Dill,  Wilmington. 

Leroy  National  Advertising  Service  (Dela¬ 
ware  corporation);  $100,000;  M.  M.  Lucey, 
M.  Butler,  M.  A.  Davis,  Wilmington. 


Labor  Saved  bjr  12-Eni  Column 

C.MRo,  111. — The  Flvening  Citizen  last 
week  chaiiKed  its  make-up  to  8  col¬ 
umns  of  12  ems.  John  C.  Fisher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  explained  the  change  by 
stating  that  shortage  of  labor  made  it 
impossible  to  issue  a  12-page  paper  on 
time  on  the  Citizen's  Duplex  press  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  run  and  stuffing.  The 
eight-page  jiaper  under  the  new  make¬ 
up  carries  all  the  advertising  of  the 
former  12-page  sheet  and  is  printed  in 
one  run.  With  the  installation  of  a 
Ludlow  tyi)c-caster.  a  few  days  ago, 
the  entire  paper,  except  the  front  page 
streamer,  is  cast  on  slugs. 


School  for  Topeka  Printers 

Topeka,  Kan. — Thirty  Topeka  print¬ 
ers  and  apprentices  have  formed  a  night 
school  class  in  printing  as  a  part  of  the 
Topeka  night  school,  .\nother  class  is 
being  formed  for  printers  and  others 
who  work  at  night.  It  will  meet  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Government  will  fur¬ 


nish  a  portion  ot  the  funds  to  pay 
the  class.  A  shortage  of  printers  exists 
liere,  and  a  number  of  firms  as  well  as 
newspapers  are  backing  the  class.  The 
class  meets  twice  a  week,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  six  months.  S.  C.  Carrol  is  in¬ 
structor  in  charge. 


Merger  in  St.  Johntbury 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. — Herbert  A. 
Smith,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Caledonian-Kecord,  has  announced 
the  consolidation  of  the  weekly  issue  of 
his  newspaper,  with  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Republican,  which  has  been  published 
and  edited  since  it  was  founded  in  1885, 
by  Charles  T.  Waller.  The  weekly  will 
lie  published  with  Mr.  Waller  as  editor. 
.Mr.  Smith  will  continue  as  publisher  of 
both  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  with 
.Arthur  h'.  Stone  as  editor  of  the 
Caledonian-Record. 


Wichita  Beacon  Starts  Sunday  Paper 

WicHiT.A,  Kan. — The  Beacon,  edited 
by  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  morning  edition  starting 
December  5.  It  will  contain  a  4-page, 
4-col()r  comic  section,  a  4-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  and  an  8-page  magazine 
section  as  the  outstanding  features.  Both 
•Associated  Press  and  United  Press  News 
Services  will  be  used.  Heretofore,  the 
Beacon  has  been  an  exclusively  6-day 
evening  paper. 


Portland  Telegram  Raises  Price 

PoRTi-ANi),  Me. — The  retail  price  of 
the  Sunday  Telegram  in  places  beyond 
the  Portland  shopping  district  was  in¬ 
creased  on  November  14  from  five  to 
si.x  cents.  It  remains  the  same  in  Port¬ 
land,  South  Portland,  Westbrook,  Gor¬ 
ham,  A'armouth,  Falmouth,  West  Fal¬ 
mouth  and  Scarboro. 


Ad  Course  in  Portland 

Portland. — The  University  of  Oregon 
extension  service  has  instituted  a  course 
in  advertising  here,  conducted  by  Tom  J. 
Sinnott  of  the  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  The  course  will  include 
trips  to  newspapers,  engraving,  electro¬ 
type  and  printing  plants. 


Weeklies  Set  $2  Rate 

Toronto. — Virtually  every  newspaper 
in  Halton  County,  Ontario,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  hereafter  the  subscription 
price  will  be  $2  a  year  instead  of  $1.50. 
The  reason  announced  for  the  raise  is  the 
increase  in  nev\sprint. 

Branch  for  Detroit  Journal 

Detroit. — The  Journal  has  opened  an 
editorial  branch  office  in  the  Humber 
Building,  Woodward  avenue  and  Grand 
avenue  west.  Highland  Park.  Miss 
Constance  Cleary  is  in  charge. 


NEWSPRINT 


Best  References  among  Publishers 

Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Skowhegan,  Maine 


Sole  Selling  Agents 

INVINCIBLE  PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 

135  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Phone  Rector  9957-8-> 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


6c 


FOR  SALE 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification..  Cash  with  order. 


Printers*  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  told, 
American  Typefoundera'  products,  printers  ana 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner  Fendler  &  Co..  96  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


For  Sale 

On  account  of  changing  from  6  to  8  pages,  we 
offer  for  immediate  sale,  62  rolls  of  46  inch 
roll  news,  32  pound  basis.  Weight  about  650 
pounds  to  roll.  Just  off  cars.  Will  dispose  of 
at  replacement  value.  Address  Herald,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa. 


For  Sale 

4.  6  and  8  Duplex  double  drive  angle  bar  press. 
Guaranteed  to  be  in  good  condition.  John  Grif- 
6ths,  41  Marshall  street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

Duplex  tubular  plate  press  and  stereotyping 
equipment.  Used  only  2-  years.  First  class 
condition.  Quick  delivery.  Price  right.  John 
Griffiths,  41  Marshall  street,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

Printers,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Must  be 
sold  at  once.  I  have  several  practically  new, 
right  up-to-date  Babcock  Optimus  Two  Revolu¬ 
tion  Presses.  Exceptional  bargain  if  pur¬ 
chased  before  removal.  These  presses  have 
bed  45  x  63,  and  will  take  a  44  x  60  sheet. 
Possess  every  modern  improvement,  including 
geared  angle  rollers  with  vibrators,  extension 
delivery,  counter,  slitter  and  motor  base.  Sixty- 
inch  Modern  Dexter  Auto  Power  Papei  Cutter, 
57-inch  Oswego  Auto  Pinking  Machine  with 
50-foot  extension  table  and  electric  cloth 
cutter.  Several  Sheridan  large  Embossing 
Presses.  Write  at  once  as  I  must  vacate 
premises.  .Address  Box  C-651,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

News  print  roll  stock  for  sale,  50,000  pounds 
in  35 -inch  rolls  and  14,000  in  36-inch  rcHs, 
iron  cores,  F.O.B.  Ann  Arbor.  If  interested, 
wire  us  or  make  offer.  National  Gleaner 
Forum,  Gleaner  Temple,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Sale 

Leading  daily  newspaper  in  its  field;  located 
in  city  of  20,000  in  southwest  hub  of  fine 
wheat  corn  and  live  stock  section,  oil  and 
manufacturing,  doing  business  of  over  $100,000 
yearly,  growing  fast,  no  indebtedness,  best  of 
reasons  for  selling.  Address  S.  W.,  Box  C-6S3, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburfi^  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Lot  Angelea 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 
Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 

Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two- Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8.  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  32^". 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 

WALTER  SCOTT  a  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Double  page  casting  box,  furnace  and  metal 
pot  with  pump  attachment,  shaver,  saw  and 
trimmer,  and  finishing  block  for  eight  column 
paper,  12}4-em.  columns  with  one  inch  gutter, 
305  line  columns.  Address  Box  C-643,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy  a  Used  Press 

Prefer  a  Duplex  Tubular  or  similar  Hype  of 
rotary  press.  Must  he  in  good  condition  and 
print  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  pages.  Newspapers 
recently  consolidated  or  contemplating  such  a 
step  and  have  surplus  equipment,  advise  the 
Daily  Bulletin,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 


FOR  SALE 

Eighty  tons  of  half-tone  (book  white) 
paper  in  M  and  33-inch  rolls  at  $18>.W 
a  ton.  Basis  of  weight,  24  X  3$ — 
40/5M.  Address  J.  H.  C.,  P.  O.  Box 
1235,  Philadelphia.  ' 


FOR  SALE 

One  Hoe  five-ten  double  pump  Stereo¬ 
type  metal  furnace. 

Two  Hoe  Equipoise  curved  casting 
moulds  for  seven  or  eight  columns. 

One  Hoe  Automatic  plate  finisher  and 
cooling  machine  for  seven  or  eight 
columns. 

One  Seven  column  flat  casting  mould 
and  type  high  gauges. 

One  Seven  column  cored  back  flat  cast¬ 
ing  mould  and  gauges  for  type  high 
only. 

One  Tycos  standard  Thermo  Electric 
stereotyping  Pyrometer. 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  LINOTYPE  MOTOR 
Hm  No  Equal 
for 

EFHCIENCY  SERVICE 

and 

STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  linotype  motors. 

Write  for  prices.  Address: 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Taka  It  To 

POWERS 


Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
Now  York  City 
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Where  Opportunity  Is  Sought  and  Found 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


clasufication.  Cash  «rith  order.  For 
those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
exceed  50  words)  FREE. 


Accountant 

.Age,  33;  fifteen  years’  experience;  news¬ 
paper  disbursement,  analytical  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  seeks  position  where  resourcefulness 
and  determination  are  required ;  wishes  to  de¬ 
velop  plan  to  furnish  general  manager  of  big 
newspaper  operations  with  compact  and  quickly 
accessible  statistics  to  serve  as  foundation  for 
continuous  economical  control.  Philip  Ander¬ 
son,  86  4th  Ave.,  Hrocklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Man 

l.ive  wire,  energetic,  ambitious  and  clean- 
cut;  age  twenty -eight,  umiuestionable  ref¬ 
erence:  twelve  years’  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  game.  At  present  advertising  manager 
small  daily  but  field  limited  and  desire  to 
make  change.  .\m  good  copy  writer  and  con¬ 
vincing  salesman.  Know  how  to  make  friends 
fi  r  myself  and  my  paper — and  hold  them. 
Can  deliver  the  goods.  Nothing  less  than  $40 
week  considered.  No  “specialty”  stunts  or 
■“trials.”  I  want  only  a  permanent  ixtsition 
with  a  future.  Address  “Ches,”  care  of  W.  S. 
Massie  Shoe  Co.,  Winchester,  Kentucky. 


Advertising  Manager 

Advertising  Manager,  a  business  getter  in  both 
local  and  foreign  fields  is  forced  to  hunt  lo¬ 
cation  in  south  or  extreme  west  on  account  of 
wife’s  health.  Age  32,  best  of  references. 
Papers  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  circu¬ 
lation  or  bu.siness  management  of  smaller  pub¬ 
lication.  -Address  I!ox  C-639,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situation  Wanted 

Double  your  classified.  Have  developed  method 
for  doubling  your  classified,  all  classifications, 
with  a  profit  at  the  same  time,  no  system, 
just  know  how.  Train  and  make  real  pro¬ 
ducers  of  your  solicitors,  install  methods. 
Make  stated  charge  for  services,  one  month, 
two  months  or  3  months.  Never  had  a  failure. 
In  thirteen  weeks  increased  business  800  per 
cent  for  large  Eastern  city  newspaper.  In  four 
weeks  doubled  the  business  of  New  Jersey 
daily.  Write  W.  H.  Yale,  P.  O.  Box  1807, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Send  copies  of  your  city 
papers. 


A-I  Classified  Manager 

Has  originated  a  system  of  rebuilding  and 
standardizing  classified  advertising  w;hich  will 
increase  the  volume  of  business  at  least  50% 
within  six  months,  and  at  the  same  time  cost 
about  25%  less  than  the  old  way  of  getting 
business.  I  have  had  15  years’  experience 
in  the  classified  field,  10  years  as  classified 
manager  on  two  of  the  l.argest  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  country,  five  years  on 
smaller  papers,  am  now  employed  on  a  live 
daily  where  I  have  shown  an  increase  of  40% 
within  the  last  few  months,  but  on  account  of 
desiring  a  change  I  will  consider  any  live 
proposition  where  the  building  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Publisher, 
if  you  are  interested,  address  Box  C-649,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

With  10  years’  newspaper  experience  on  small 
and  large  publications  seeks  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  growing  newsi^per.  Certified 
public  accountant  and  specialist  in  newspaper 
work.  Can  take  hold  of  and  efficiently  operate 
the  business  office  of  any  newspaper  having  a 
circulation  of  up  to  100,000.  Reply  Box  C-597, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  &  Newspaper  Artist 

upon  photos  and  layouts,  desires  connection 
with  some  live  daily.  Samples  on  request.  F. 
M.  Callaghan,  903  River  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Circulatian  Manager 

Experienced  in  Morning  and  Evening  field. 
.Also  mailing  rrom  experience.  Thirty-eight, 
married.  Desires  to  connect  with  publication 
in  city  over  one  hundred  thousand  population 
preferred.  Changed  position  twice  in  fifteen 
years,  and  am  available  now.  Address  Box 
t  646,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulatian  Manager 

Desires  change.  Seven  years’  experience  as 
an  executive.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
methods  employed  on  papers  having  from  10,- 
000  to  70,000  circulation.  Address  Box  C-645, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive  Wants  Change 

Newspaper  executive,  with  valuable  experience 
on  large  and  small  dailies,  desires  connection 
with  newspaper  in  which  he  can  obtain  interest 
or  salary  and  bonus.  At  present  employed  as 
manager  in  town  of  90,000.  Forty  years  old, 
capable  of  managing  alt  departments  and  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge.  Clean  in  private  life,  single. 
If  ycur  newspaper  is  running  behind  com¬ 
petitors  he  will  be  better  .satisfied  to  take  up 
the  work.  Can  take  place  in  thirty  days  from 
date  of  acceptance.  Wirt  or  write  Box  C-650, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

City  Editor 

City  editor  in  town  of  30,000  wants  job.  Box 
C-625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
exceed  50  words)  FREE. 


A  Real  Editor 

Youthful,  two-fisted,  go-ahead,  yet  old  enough 
to  take  responsibilities  of  editorial  chair 
seriously.  A  figure  in  community  affairs,  a 
believer  in  constructive  functions  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  an  analyst  of  broad  e.xperience  and 
wide  acquaintanceship  with  great  ones  both 
sides  Atlantic.  Editor-in-chief  important  daily 
last  three  years.  Looking  for  editorial  desk 
in  city  where  he  can  settle  down  to  help  de¬ 
velop  influential  journal.  Fond  of  pipe,  dogs, 
fishing,  friends  who  debate  politics  and 
literature  and  hard  day’s  work.  Size  of  city 
small  consequence  if  other  requirements  are 
met.  Demand  my  proofs.  .Address  Box  C-644, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor-Manager  Desires  Change 
About  January  First 

Ambitious  editor-manager,  thirty-six  vears  old, 
with  eighteen  years’  new.spaper  and  job  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  change  abortt  first  of  year, 
tiave  proven  ability  on  present  job,  but  desire 
change  for  personal  reasons.  Can  handle  men 
and  get  most  out  of  them.  Understands  busi¬ 
ness  end  thoroughly  as  well  as  that  of  getting 
out  an  attractive  paper.  Can  give  best  of 
referenees.  Willing  to  come  on  three  mr.nths’ 
trial  to  show  ability.  Salary  consideration 
must  be  within  keeping  of  services  expected. 
Will  go  to  any  part  of  the  country  which  shows 
best  opi>ortunities.  Address  Box  C-648,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mail  Room  Foreman 

Expert  mailer,  good  education,  married,  age  38. 
Now  employed,  wishes  to  make  change  on  or 
before  Jan.  1.  Best  of  references.  Wishes  to 
locate  permanently.  Address  Box  C-617,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publicity  Man 

Position  wanted  January  15  in  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  corporation  or  other  business  en¬ 
terprise  where  ability,  resourcefulness  and  tact 
will  be  appreciated.  Several  years’  experience 
as  reporter  on  large  daily  newspapers  where 
ability  to  handle  all  classes  of  stories,  political 
campaigns  and  miscellaneous  newspaper  writing 
as  well  as  feature  articles  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  preceded  by  a  number  of  years’ 
experience  as  a  practicing  attorney.  Thorough 
education  both  along  general  lines  and  in  law, 
backed  by  practical  experience  in  both  the  legal 
and  newspaper  fields.  Prolific  and  attractive 
writer  with  an  acute  sense  of  news  values  and 
their  effects.  Employed  at  present  on  daily 
newspaper  as  reporter  and  special  writer,  but 
desire  change  from  grind  of  the  daily  field  to 
position  where  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
are  larger.  Best  references  as  to  character  and 
ability,  and  samples  of  work  that  speak  for 
themselves  furnished  on  request.  Age  31. 
Please  name  salary  and  outline  specific  nature 
of  duties  required.  Address  Publicity,  C-631, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  WORD  for  advertisements  under 
this  clztssification.  Cash  with  order. 


Accountant- Executive 

.A  very  high  grade  senior  accountant  and 
office  m.nnager  with  extensive  newspaper  and 
public  accounting  experience,  for  large  national 
organization.  Capable  to  take  full  charge.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  early  iiromotion  for  the 
right  man  who  can  demonstrate  complete  train¬ 
ing.  experience  and  personality.  State  full 
details  of  experience,  age,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences  anil  when  available.  Only  interested  in 
men  earning  over  $3,000.  Confidential.  Box 
C-642,  care  Editor  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Splendid  opportunity  for  energetic  young  man 
with  ability  as  substantial  promoter  and  or¬ 
ganizer.  Circulation  16.000.  Middle  West. 
Address  Box  C-641,  care  of  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


Editor  for  Syndicate 

We  want,  as  assistant  editor  for  “The  Boys' 
and  Girls’  Newspaper,”  now  used  by  sixty 
dailies,  a  young  man  who  can  think ;  an  all 
round  newspaper  man  who  likes  “kids,”  who 
can  write  unusu.illy  well,  who  is  self-reliant, 
resourceful,  and  .absolutely  and  permanently 
dependable.  To  the  right  man  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  become  eventually  the  head  of 
the  biggest  news  and  feature  syndicate  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  world.  Salary  low  at 
first,  future  possibilities  big.  Position  open 
early  in  December.  Interview  desired.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  H.  Millar.  .Associate  Editor,  35 
N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Editorial  Assistant  Wanted 

A  weekly  magazine  desires  the  services  of  a 
competent  editor’s  assistant,  fully  experienced 
in  the  editing  of  copy,  proofreading  and 
make-up.  AA'ritc,  giving  experience.  Address 
Pox  C-652,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Occasion.al  articles  from  .all  sections  of  the 
country  on  retail  merchandising.  Opportun- 
it.v  for  beginners  to  practice  in  trade  jiaper 
field.  For  information  .address  The  Bowman 
Publishing  Co.,  1123  Broadsvay,  New  A’ork 
City. 


Wanted 

An  editor  for  industrial  plant  newspaper;  large 
organization;  iirefer  man  with  human  under- 
ftaniling  who  has  worked  as  reporter  and 
editor  on  small  city  daily.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development.  .Address  Box  C-647, 
care  of  Editor  S:  Publisher  . 


Wanted 

Experienced  rctiorter  for  day  police  and  as¬ 
signments.  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


HARN  ACCLAIMED  BY  A.  B.  C. 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


Mr  PAiblisher 

Are  you  getting  efficiency  from  your  circula¬ 
tion  department?  For  reason  of  health  I  must 
seek  a  lower  climate.  I  am  at  present  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  a  morning  and  evening 
metropolitan  daily,  which  position  I  have  held 
for  several  years.  Have  had  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  circulation  work,  covering  all 
branches.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  from 
present  and  former  employers.  Address  Box 
C-628,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter  Ready  for  Duty 

Illness  from  which  I  have  recovered  led  me 
to  decline  one  of  several  positions  tendered 
through  Editor  &  Publisher;  30,  unmarried, 
experienced — 12  years  on  firing  line,  covering 
varied  assignments,  also  doing  desk  work  and 
humor  column — record  best  recommend.  .Ad¬ 
dress  Box  C-638.  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS 

4^  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  writh  order. 

Correspondent 

Washington  correspondent  for  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  would  like  to  add  to  his 
string.  He  is  acquainted  with  practically  every 
important  public  man  in  AVashington,  and 
knows  the  ropes  in  all  the  bureaus.  Address 
Box  C-620,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  .WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Advertising  Manager 

A  man  of  experience  on  small  town  daily,  who 
can  solicit  advertisements,  write  copy  and 
handle  the  foreign  field.  Salary  $40.  Posi¬ 
tion  permanent.  References  exchanged.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  any  time.  Write  Daily  News, 
Rhinelander,  Wis. 


the  proper  mixture  of  those  two  iii- 
Rredients  will  serve  to  eliminate  all 
dangers  of  “’hard  times,”  is  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane’s  opinion. 

Speaking  from  the  .newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  view.  Mr.  Brisbane  said  that  the 
biggest  source  of  worry  had  been  news¬ 
print  paper — but  that  that  is  being  rapidly 
overcome  by  the  h'uropean-made  paper 
that  is  being  made  available  to  the 
.American  publishers.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
already  bought  60.000  tons  of  foreign 
paper — mostly  Swedish — and  can  buy 
100,000  tons,  if  necessary — Mr.  Brisbane 
said. 

Mr.  Brisbane  declared  Frank  A. 
Munsey  has  likewise  purchased  German 
and  other  European  paper  to  the  extent 
of  20,000  tons  and  intends  buying  all  he 
can  of  it.  He  exhibited  copies  of  the 
New  York  American,  the  Herald,  the 
Sun  and  the  New  York  World  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  satisfaction  European  paper 
is  giving. 

“We  would,  of  course,  prefer  buying 
in  America,”  said  Mr.  Brisbane,  “if  we 
could  do  business  with  honest  paper 
manufacturers.  But  when  we  are  held 
irp  for  14  cents  a  pound  for  domestic 
paper  and  can  get  a  product  of  another 
brand  just  as  good  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  price,  we  are  simply  driven  to 
take  it.” 

The  luncheon  was  closed  with  intro- 


Both  weekly  newspapers  of 
an  Eastern  town  of  4,000  can 
be  bought  on  account  of  age  of 
their  owners,  .^n  opportunity 
for  a  profitable  consolidation. 

Proposition  V.  F. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  FIFTH  AVE..  N.  Y. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  in  recent  years  haa 
worked  out  greater  strength  and  profit 
than  we  predicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  is  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

HARWELL  A  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Propertlea 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 

iiiimthly,  literar),  typiciilly  Souttierii.  Some 
of  tli'e  country’s  greatest  writers  are  con- 
trihiitors.  .Mailing  list  of  2.0(8).  newsstand 
sales  of  .1, 000.  Asking  price  is  $(>,(810  for 
name,  g(sal  will,  snliscriiition  list  and  nn- 
expired  advertising  (smtraets.  No  llafiilitles 
other  than  about  $l,(8t0  in  unex|>ired  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT 

for  sale  in  tlie  plant  of  tiie  former  Kvening 
.fonmal,  Klchmond.  Va.: 

2  Model  No.  S  linotyiies  with  7  |it.  matrix 
$l,)'i00  f.  o.  b.  each. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  EXCHANGE, 
Incorporated 

Newspaper  Properties  Printing  Equipment 
P.  O.  Box  1597  Richmond,  Virginia 


$10,000  PER  YEAR  PROFIT 

under  abnormal  expense 

l/mg  established,  tggresslre  dally  with  excluslre  field 
In  well  known  Southern  City  under  20,000  popula¬ 
tion.  will  be  sold  for  very  good  reason.  Complete, 
modem  plant,  efflclent  organization  and  brilliant 
prospects  for  further  expansion.  With  high-priced 
newsprint  and  other  ahnormal  expenses,  the  property 
Is  now  showing  net  profits  of  more  than  20  per  cent 
on  $50,000  imestment  abore  erery  expense  anil 
salary  of  owner  who  does  not  glte  full  time  to  buil- 
eeta. 

Most  exceptional  newspaper  opportunity  arallable  In 
Amerira.  Those  without  means  and  ability  to  handle 
the  situation  will  waste  time  Inyestlgatlng.  Deal 
(ilreet  with  owner. 

Address  C-ClS,  care  Editor  A  Publisher 


ductioiis  of  the  new  board  of  officers  to 
the  assemblage  —  Messrs.  Erickson, 
Schott,  Laughlin,  Shaw,  Mitchell,  Beck, 
.Smith,  Morrow,  Britton,  Strong,  Land 
and  Latshaw,  being  called  upon  to  rise 
in  turn  from  their  places  at  the  speaker’s 
table. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
board  of  directors  was  in  .session  in 
Xew  York  when  Editor  &  Pcblisher 
went  to  press. 


Price  Up  in  Lancaster 

Lancaster,  Pa. — The  News-Journal 
will  raise  its  price,  November  15,  to 
3  cents  for  single  copies  and  15  cents  de¬ 
livered  by  carrier  or  agent. 


Another  for  Swan 

Springfield,  Mass. — The  Republican 
and  the  Daily  News  will  hereafter  be 
represented  for  advertising  in  Boston  by 
Carroll  J.  Swan. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  20,  1920 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Cromie  of  Vancouver  Protests 

November  5.  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  enclosed  correspondence,  because 
it  strikes  ri^ht  at  the  vitals  of  the  newspaper 
business.  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  these 
letters,  or  make  any  use  of  them  you  wish. 

Few  good  business  men  have  to  be  told  that 
it  is  proper  and  businesslike  for  them  to  give 
every  possible  service  and  attention  to  their 
customers,  but  the  conditions  laid  di  wn  by  Mr. 
Palmer  seem  unreasonable.  Their  acceittance 
could  oniy  lead  to  one  thing, — the  absolute  sub¬ 
serviency  of  the  press  to  its  advertisers. 

I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  common- 
sense  manufacturers  wculd  suinxjrt  Mr. 
Palmer’s  demands,  and  if  the  matter  is  brought 
to  public  attenti(  n.  it  might  help  to  remove 
any  misapprehension  as  to  the  jircper  relation¬ 
ship  betw'-en  a  newsii.-tper  and  its  advertisers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I..  J.  CROMIE, 

Publisher,  Vancouver  (IJ.  C.)  Sun. 

EIUTORIAJ.  NOTE — J  he  correspondence  to 
which  Mr.  Cromie  refers  in  his  tetter  fol¬ 
lows: 

THE  H-ARTT  BOOT  AND  SHOE  CO..  LTD. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Sept.  7,  1920. 
Vancouver  Sun. 

Attention  Advertising  Manager. 
Gentlemen;  I  received  a  day  or  two  ago 
from  you,  your  night  lettergram,  reading  as 
follows: 

“Your  campaign  has  started  here  and 
we  arc  disappointed  you  have  overlooked 
us.  \Ve  have  been  in  communication  with 
you  from  time  to  time  and  hoped  that 
your  advertising  would  ai)pear  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  Sunday  Sun  has  exclusive  issue  and 
is  choice  when  one  pajter  is  required  to 
cover  this  field.” 

Would  say  in  reply  that  it  is  true  that  at 
one  time  we  were  thinking  of  using  your  pai>er 
but  to  be  frank,  with  you  (and  1  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  want  me  to  be  frank)  our 
reason  for  dropping  your  paper  was  that  we  do 
not  like  the  editorial  rtolicy  you  are  i>ursuing. 

We  believe  that  your  medium  has  advantages, 
on  account  of  it  Iteing  the  only  morning  paper 
in  Vancouver.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
firm  believers  in  the  policy  of  doing  business, 
as  far  as  p<  ssible,  with  our  friends,  and  your 
attitude  in  sonic  rases  with  respect  to  some 
questions  has  canseil  us  to  feel  that  you  are 
more  against  us  than  with  us. 

The  definition  of  your  tariff  policy  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  your  issue  of  June  29  would  be 
fairly  .satisfactory,  if  it  had  been  consistently 
f(  Bowed  up,  but  since  then  we  notice  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  favor  the  tariff  policy  of  ,'lcKrnzie 
King  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr.  Meighcn, 
and  to  mv  way  of  thinking  the  return  of  a 
party  pledged  io  Mr.  King's  platform  at  the 
present  time  would  inspire  such  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  business  circles  that  the  country 
would  suffer  a  severe  depression.  In  keeping 
with  yttir  stand  upon  this  point  you  have 
urged  the  dissolution  of  I’arliamcnt  and  a 
general  election.  In  our  judgment  that  advice 
is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
at  the  present  time,  bccatise  there  would  be 
the  possibility  of  the  country  being  governed 
either  by  Mr.  King  and  his  followers  or  by  the 
Farmers’  I’arty,  or  perhaps  by  a  combination 
of  the  two,  and  the  far  reaching  dangers  to 
established  business  by  putting  into  execution 
the  policies  that  they  preached,  would  put  an 
immediate  stop  ti>  the  investment  of  further 
capital  and  mean  retrenchment  all  along  the 
line. 

Another  matter  which  I  might  refer  to  is  the 
publication  of  certain  editorials  from  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  country.  As  an  illustration  1  might  refer 
to  the  editorial  which  you  ran  near  the  end 
of  July,  dealing  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Stilling  Company.  I  have  no  brief  for  this 
comjiany  and  have  no  interest  in  it  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  but  being  a  business  man 
and  a  manufacturer  I  can  see  very  idainly  that 
the  large  profits  that  they  were  able  to  roll 
up  were  made  by  keeping  their  plant  running 
to  full  capacity  all  the  year  round,  thereby 
turning  out  a  tremendous  output  which  they 
could  afford  to  disimse  of  at  a  very  small  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  and  still  make  large  financial 
returns  on  their  investment. 

The  averace  man  reading  an  article  such  as 
I  refer  to  aliovc  would  likely  gather  the  im¬ 
pression  from  your  line  of  argtiment  that  the 
consumer,  from  the  standpoint  of  price,  would 
be  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  small  millers 
than  in  the  hands  of  large  millers,  whereas  as 


a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  larger  plants,  the  chances  are 
that  the  consumers  would  be  paying  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  are  today  for  their  flour. 

The  above  iilustraticn  is  given  to  you 
frankly  and  candidly  and  it  is  owing  to  these 
and  other  articles  of  a  like  character  that  we 
have  not  included  your  paper  in  our  list  of 
advertising  mediums. 

We  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  say 
with  whom  we  shall  spend  our  money  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes  and  while  in  many  ways  we 
like  your  paper,  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
consistently  feel  that  we  are  serving  the  best 
interests  of  ourselves  and  the  business  com¬ 
munity  in  general,  when  we  advertise  in  a 
paper  whose  editorial  policy  has  the  effect  of 
tearing  down  rather  than  building  up  the 
business  industries  of  the  country. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd)  THE  HARTT  BOOT  &  SHOE 
CO..  LTD. 

S.  D.  Palmer,  President. 

THE  VANCOUVER  DAILY  SUN. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Sept.  28,  1920. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Walsh, 

General  Manager, 

Canadian  Manufacturers  Association. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh: 

The  enclosed  letter  speaks  for  itself.  Either 
the  m.anufacturcrs  are  running  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  or  a  political  machine.  If  they 
are  running  a  political  party  they  should  not 
overlotik  the  fact  that  within  the  next  short 
while  there  will  be  an  election,  and  as  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  results  of  an 
election,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  wishing 
that  they  had  stayed  out  of  the  political  game 
and  stuck  to  manufacturing. 

If  the  enclosed  letter  can  be  taken  as  an 
official  threat  from  the  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  they  are  out  to  fight  the  Sun  on 
the  issue  of  whether  McKenzie  King  or  Mr. 
Meighen  will  be  the  next  Premier,  I  certainly 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  challenge. 

It  would  be  natural  for  a  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turer  to  have  feeling  against  an  advocator  of 
free  trade,  but  the  Sun  has  never  taken  such  a 
position,  and  the  attached  recent  editorials 
speak  for  themselves.  In  this  connection,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  has  everything  to  gain  and  little 
to  lose  from  a  tariff  that  will  protect  its  fruit 
iniliistry. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  in  defense  of 
any  attitude  the  Sun  has  or  may  wish  to  adopt, 
but  are  simply  facts  concerning  our  feeling 
and  attitude  towards  a  protective  tariff.  Now, 
in  view  of  a  rcason.tble  stand  like  this,  one 
would  hardly  expect  such  treatment  as  Mr. 
Palmer  proposes  to  give  the  Sun.  My  idea 
is  that  an  individual  or  an  association  who 
starts  out  to  bludgeon  or  prostitute  everyhody 
into  their  way  of  thinking,  instead  of  making 
reasonable  allowances  for  the  finer  and  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  of  the  other  fellow,  does  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  himself  and  those  associated 
with  him. 

Your  observations  on  this  letter  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

(Sgd)  R.  J.  CROMIE, 

Publisher. 


THE  VANCOUVER  DAILY  SUN. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Oct.  4,  1920. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Palmer, 

Ilartt  Shoe  Co.. 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Dear  Mr.  Palmer: 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter  about  the 
Sun,  with  which  1  do  not  agree. 

If  you  will  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the 
matter,  you  will  never  have  nnv  fault  to  find 
with  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
because  we  have  repeated  time  and  again  that 
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British  Columbia  is  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff,  which  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  our 
fruit  industry.  The  very  words  we  have  edi¬ 
torially  used  in  this  connection  are  “if  the  rest 
of  Canada  is  prepared  to  give  us  that  protec¬ 
tion,  we  should  not  be  unreasonable  enough  to 
not  expect  some  measure  of  enjoyment  to  ac¬ 
crue  to  Eastern  Canada.” 

With  regard  to  McKenzie  King,  I  know  Mr. 
King  very  well  personally,  and  I  also  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Meighen  personally. 
So  far  as  the  tariff  poliey  of  these  two  parties 
is  concerned,  I  don’t  think  the  manufacturers 
need  have  any  apprehension  from  either  side. 
The  farmers’  movement  in  the  West  reached 
its  apex  some  ten  months  ago  and  labor  condi¬ 
tions  generally  were  newer  better  in  Canada, 
so  that  all  this  fuss  Meighen  is  endeavoring 
to  ereatc  bv  stirring  up  prejudice  against 
prejudice  will  sooner  or  later  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  The  two  great  forces  of  action 
and  reaction — Liberal  and  Conservative — cover 
the  entire  ambit  of  human  endeavor,  and 
every  free-thinking  individual  is  entitled  to 
line  himself  up  with  one  of  these  parties:  so  is 
every  newspaper.  So  long  as  that  individual  or 
newspaper  is  sincere  and  so  long  as  their 
actions  are  those  of  reason,  they  should  be 
commended  for  taking  a  stand. 

Manufacturing  is  a  business  itself,  and  so  is 
the  political  game,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
mix.  The  Sun  positively  sold  vour  firm  on 
the  advertising  value  it  has  to  offer  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  and  if  you  withhold  that  busi¬ 
ness  from  us,  I  believe  you  will  see  that  you 
would  not  be  doing  yourself  justice. 

,\  ftinnv  coincidence  in  connection  with  your 
letter  is  that  I  had  a  good  personal  chat  with 
Mr.  King  when  he  was  out  here  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  shc-wed  him  your  letter,  with  the 
remark  (hat  it  looked  as  though  he  was  up 
against  a  pretty  hard  game.  After  reading 
your  letter  through,  he  agreed  with  me.  but 
remarked  “and  I  iust  bought  a  pair  of  that 
fellow’s  shoes.”  Having  worn  Hartt  shoes 
mvself  for  the  last  few  years.  I  was  in  a 
similar  positim,  so  we  had  a  good  laugh. 

I  think,  Mr.  Palmer,  that  you  had  better 
stay  in  the  manufacturing  business,  and  let 
the  politicians  work  out  their  own  fights. 
Whether  you  decide  to  do  this  or  not.  I  hope 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  see  that  the  Sun 
gets  a  full  share  of  your  business  in  \'an- 
couver. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd)  R.  J.  CROMIE. 

Publisher. 


Wants  File  for  Month’s  Papers 

Canton,  Ohio,  Nov.  IS,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  are  looking 
for  a  new  file  which  will  accommi  date  at  least 
one  month’s  siijiply  of  papers.  We  have  had 


The  Standard  of  Influence 

Discriminating  readers  and  advertisers 
know  that  g^enerations  have  found 
such  power  behind  their  favorite 
paper, 

Pittsburg  dispatch 

the  same  year  in  and  year  out. 
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seme  newspapers  claim  that  the  inside  margin 
can  be  easdy  read  with  the  month’s  papers  filed. 
Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  if  you  know  td 
such  a  file  and  by  whom  it  is  manufactured? 
It  occurs  to  us  that  the  company  making  this 
file  can  obtain  early  results  by  advertising  in 
Epitor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWS  PRINTING  COMPANY, 

C.  W.  Ufford,  General  Manager. 

Lancaster  Club  Elects 

S.  E.  Conybeare,  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Ad  Club. 


Cleveland 

— fifth  city  in  population 
— covered  by  one  newspaper 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Largest  Morning  and  Sunday  Cir¬ 
culation  between  New  York 
and  Chicago 


Gadsden,  Alabama 

I-ocatcd  in  the  center  of  the  greatest  iron 
ore  and  coal  belt  in  the  U.  S.,  and  one 
of  the  leading  steel  centers  in  the  South. 
A  city  of  wonderful  diversified  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises.  Monthly  payroll  over 
$4(X),0llO.  Population  —  20,0(X),  including 
neighboring  suburbs— 25,000. 

Cover  this  rich  territory  through  the 
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circulation-^, 593.)  Rate  .35  per  inch  flat! 
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Buffalo  Evening  News  Leads  in 
National  Advertising 

For  6  Day  Newspapers 

The  August  issue  of  the  Advertising 
Age  and  mail  order  Journal  shows  in 
its  tabulated  comparison  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  printed  more  National 
advertising  than  any  other  six-day 
publication  (morning  or  evening)  in 
the  United  States. 

Total  lines  of  national  advertising 

1,533,535 — GAIN  OF  53% 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Representatives 

47  W.  34th  St.,  Lytton  Bldg., 

New  Yorlc  Qty  Chicago,  HI. 


We  can  increase  your  business — you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St,,  N.  Y.  City 

Estafblisbed  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  E.  Lutz, 
First  Nat’I  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  Carroll. 
Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nearly  tirery  perion  In  Richmond  rtsde  The 

NEWS-LEADER 

The  NEWS-LEADER’S  eireulaUon  In  Richmond 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  Richmond 
papers  combined. 

The  NEWS-LEADER'S  rlrculatlon  In  Virginia 
u  greater  than  any  other  Virginia  newapaper. 

The  avom  statementa  of  the  Richmond  paperi 
show  THE  NEWS-LEADER  has  a  dally  elr^- 
tlon  In  Richmond  which  Is  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  its  nearest  competitor. 

Foreign  representatives. 

The  Kelly-Smith  Cn.,  Chleaan,  III. 

Marhridie  Btlldinf,  Kelly-Smith  Ca., 

Brtadway  at  34th  St.  Lytton  Biildlof. 

Not  Yerk  City. 

J.  B.  Keosgh,  Candler  Billdini,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  PULLING  POWER  OF  OHIO 
NEWSPAPERS  IS  A  POWER  THAT 
MERITS  THE  HIGHEST  RESPECT 

“Ohio  First” 

National  Advertisers  who  have  tested  the  State  of  Ohio  by  try-out  cam¬ 
paigns  have  determined  that  RESULTS  have  been  quick  and  sure. 

Therefore,  the  fundament  of  this  slogan  ‘‘OHIO  FIRST,”  is  substantial. 

OHIO  is  FIRST  in  rubber  industries.  She  is  FIRST  in  the  making  of 
pottery. 

OHIO  is  noted  for  homes  and  home  life. 

Her  people  are  great  readers  of  home  papers,  which  influence  them  in  their 
purchases.  Ohio  newspapers  are  read  and  respected.  They  bring  results. 

“Ohio  First”  should  be  considered  FIRST  by  every  Advertiser  who  would 
be  FIRST  in  getting  his  share  of  the  vast  business  carried  on  in  Ohio. 

These  Ohio  newspapers  will  take  you  r  message  into  the  home : 
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Protecting  the  Reasonable 

Advertiser 

Back  of  nearly  all  of  the  regulations  which  newspapers  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  for  the  conduct  of  the  advertising  end  of  the  business 
are  two  general  ideas — 

1.  To  Protect  the  Reader 

2.  To  Protect  the  Advertiser 

Under  the  first  head  our  newspapers  have  found  it  good  business  to 
keep  out  fraudulent  and  offensive  advertising.  Readers  of  our  better 
grade  newspapers  to-day  will  not  stand  for  advertising  which  was  very 
general  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Under  the  second  head  our  newspapers  have  found  that  the  only  way 
to  protect  the  reasonable  advertiser  from  the  selfish  inclinations  of 
those  who  would  get  what  they  desire  in  the  way  of  special  service 
through  superior  nerve,  has  been  to  make  those  who  demand  it  pay 
for  it. 

For  example,  we  must  protect  the  reasonable  advertiser  from  the  man  who 
demands  top  of  column  second  page,  the  man  who  demands  the  making 
of  many  cuts  and  many  re-settings,  the  man  who  orders  matter  set 
which  subsequently  is  killed,  and  the  fellow  who  wants  the  newspaper  to 
do  other  expensive  stunts  without  cost  to  him. 

Foolish  competition  in  the  past  caused  newspapermen,  like  other  business 
men,  to  compete  with  one  another,  to  do  ridiculous  things  to  secure  new 
business,  regardless  of  the  added  expense  of  such  novelties  to  other 
customers  not  participating  in  the  benefits. 

One  concern  demands  the  making  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  illus¬ 
trations  while  another  accompanies  all  copy  with  the  necessary  cuts.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  former  should  be  made  to  pay  his  way. 


The  advertising  rates  of  The  Globe  are  made  upon  the  basis  that  the 
advertiser  only  gets  the  use  of  space  at  the  rate.  Anything 
else  he  demands  must  be  paid  for  by  him. 


St  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  TdT 

JASON  ROGERS,  PubUsher 
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